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MOST RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED. 



PREFACE. 



In presenting another volume of the Comic 
Offering to the kind supporters who ex- 
tended their patronage to my first literary 
effort, I cannot refrain from thanking them, 
most sincerely and gratefully, for the liberality 
of that support which has induced the Pub- 
lishers to continue the work on a more ex- 
tended scale than the plan of the former 
volume. 

With the hope of suiting various tastes, the 
assistance of several talented writers has been 
engaged, as may be seen from the Table of 
Contents, in which appear the names of many 
justly esteemed favourites in the circles of 
literature. Most of the anonymous artk^les, 
too, are written by persons who have obtained 
literary celebrity (but who uniformly withhold 
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their signatures from the annual publications 
towards which they contribute,) and I trust 
the Patrons of the Comic Offering will give 
me credit for having used my most strenuous 
endeavours to render this little volume attrac- 
tive and amusing. 

Owing to circumstances which need not be 
obtruded here, the applications for contribu- 
tions were not made to the various writers until 
about a month before their productions were 
required for the press; yet, notwithstanding 
" the difficulty of being comic to order," as one 
fair vnriter expresses it, I trust that no marks 
of haste can be discovered in the contributions 
of authors who received so short a notice, and 
who all (I feel both pride and gratitude in say- 
ing it) have acceded to my request with the 
utmost good-nature and cheerfulness. 

Of the Illustrations contained in the present 
volume, the greater part have been designe 
by myself; the remainder being the produc 
tions of persons who have attained Celebris 
in this branch of art. For the care bestov 
on the execution of the whole, I request 
artists employed to receive my best thanks. 
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PREFACE. Vll 

While catering for lively articles on subjects 
likely to interest my own sex, my attention 
has been unceasingly directed towards the same 
object which guided my efforts last year, viz. 
a rigorous adherence to the principles of pro- 
priety and sound morality, so as to render this 
volume suited for female perusal, without fear 
of outraging in the slightest degree any feeling 
of delicacy or decorum. 

To the gentlemen connected with the critical 
press I feel greatly indebted for the flattering 
and indulgent notice they have bestowed on all 
my publications, literary and musical : but, 
fearful that any farther observation of mine on 
the subject, would appear rather a solicitation 
ioT future praise , than gratitude for that which 
has been already given, I must restrict myself 
to this brief acknowledgment of their liberality, 
which has afforded me, as a young authoress, 
so much gratification. 

I have now only to request from the pub- 
lic, the same kind patronage for this volume, 
which they so generously bestowed on the first : 
and as (in return for such patronage) every 
effort will be used to render each succeeding 
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portion of the work more worthy than the pre- 
ceding, I would fain express a hope that they 
wUl give a decided prefefence to this our 
second volume, without however considering it 
to be second best ! 

LOUISA H. SHERIDAN. 
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LETTER FROM AN OXFORD STUDENT TO 

HIS MOTHER. 



Brazen-Nose College, Oct. 1831. 

Dear Mother, 

Your aDger to soften 
At last I sit down to indite, — 
Tis clear I am wrong very often, 
Since 'tis true I so seldom do write ! 

But now I '11 be silent no longer, 
Pro and Con all my deeds I'll disclose, — 

All the pros in my verse I '11 make stronger. 
And hide all the cons in my pros! 

You told me, on coming to college, 

To dip into books and excel ; 
Why, the tradesmen themselves must acknowledge 

Fve dipt into hooks pretty well ! 



2 AN OXFORD LETTER. 

The advice you took pleasure in giving 
To direct me, is sure to succeed, 

And I think you '11 confess I am living 
With very great credit indeed I 

I wait on the Reverend Doctors 

Whose friendship you told me to seek ; 

And as for the two learned Proctors, 
They've caU'dfor me twice in a week ! 

Indeed, we've got intimate lately, 
And I seldom can pass down the street 

But their kindness surprises me greatly, 
For they stop me whenever we meet ! — 

My classics, with all their old stories, 

I now very closely pursue, — 
And ne'er read the Remedia Amoris 

Without thinking, dear mother, of you ! — 

Of Virgil I 've more than a smatter. 
And Horace I 've nearly by heart ; 

But though famed for his smartness and sati 
He's not quite so easy as Smart, 

English Bards, I admire every tittle. 

And doat on poetical lore, 
And though yet I have studied but LitLky 

I hope to be master of Moore i 
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AN OXFORD LETTER. 



You 11 see, from the nonsense I've written, 
That my devils are none of the Blues ; 

That I 'm playful and gay as a kitten, 
And nearly as fond of the Mme ! 

Bright puns (oh ! how crossly you bore 'em !) 

I scatter, while Logic I cram ; 
For Euclid, and 'Pun% asinorum, 

We leave to the Johnians of Cam. 

My pony, in spite of my chidings, 

Is skittish and shy as can be ; 
Not Yorkshire, with all its three ridings^ 

Is half such a sMer as he ! — 

I wish he were stronger and larger. 
For in truth I must candidly own 

He is far the most moderate charger 
In this land of high chargers I 've known I 

My doubts of profession are vanished, 
I *ll tell you the cause when we meet ; 

Church, army and bar I have banished, 
And now only look to the Fleet ! 

Come down then, when summer is gilding 
Our gardens, our trees, and our founts, 

1 11 give you accounts of each building, — 
How you *11 wonder at all my accounts .' 



Come down when the toft wiodii are sighing; 

Come down — Oh you shall and you must, — 
Come dona when the dust-clouds are flying, — 

Dear mother — Coine domt with the du$t ! 




Down with the dust I 
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PARODY 

ON 
*' OH NO, WE NEVER MENTION HER!' 

BY LADY CLARKE. 

Oh no, I never mentioned it, 

I never said a word ; 
But lent my friend my five pound note, 

Of which — I've never heard ! 
He said he merely borrowed it 

To pay another debt — 
And since I Ve never mentioned it, 

He thinks that 1 forget / 

Whene'er we ride, I pays the 'pike ; 

I settles every treat : 
He rides my cob, — he drives my cab, — 

But cuts me when we meet ! 
My new umbrell* I lent him, too. 

One night 'twas wery wet : 
Tho' he forgets it ne'er came back^ 

Ah me ! — I don't forget ! 

B 3 
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6 PARODY- ON 

To Sally Sims, my own true love. 

Few visits can I pay : 
But, think how kind my friend behaTes, 

He calls on her each day I 
By him I've sent rich pearls and rings, 

With fruit and flowers a lot : — 
The fruit zjaA flowers came safe to hand, 

The re$t — my friend forgot 1 

Sometimes I treats Miss to the play, 

And, what I canH abide. 
Is when J just sits down by her. 

My fri^d 's at i! other side ! 
Such whisp'ri&g and such quizzing, too. 

They keeps, to make me fret : — 
I know 'tis only ' make-believe,' 

Bat still — ^I can't forget. 

' A (Hend in need 's a friend indeed :' 

This I have found quite true ; 
For mine is sudi a needy friend^ 

He sticks to me like glue 1 
We're like, they say — for oft have I 

Been taken for-— his debts : 
He makes so free with me and mine, 

Himself he quite — forgets I 



My friend is cousin to a lord ; 

And when a. feed I sport, 
He always asks his own fine frieods, 

Who drink Champaign like Port I 
last night, — down my own wery ataii 

They kick'd me, for a bet I 
By Golea 1 I II fight them every one — 

That 's — if I don't forget I 




SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
TIMOTHY BLUSHMORE, ESQ. 



I DO not at present know any more legitimate object 
of compassion than the unfortunate individual who 
dictates these few pages. It is true I am in want of 
nothing which the world ever considers in the light 
of comforts or luxuries. The proprietor of a hand- 
some estate, and in the enjoyment of a reasonable 
share of health, I may appear to possess the most 
unequivocal pledges of substantial happiness — but 
it is not so — I am not happy, on the contrary my 
life is, and has been one unvaried scene of vexation 
and misery, and this all ovnng to a peculiarity in 
my temperament which I cannot well explain to 
myself, much less make inie\\ig\\Ae lo q\3[v^i^« 
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TIMOTHY BLUSHMOR|^ ESQ. - 11 

There is no tenn in any language that I am acquaint- 
ed with, and I am tolerably versed even in the San- 
scrit, which at all conveys an idea of this my infirmity. 
I cannot call it modesty, or diffidence, or timidity 
or nervousness, though it comprehends all. It is 
not capable of being defined either. I must there* 
fore have recourse to illustration, and by recounting 
several incidents of my life, in which this anomalous 
characteristic was more especially exemplified, thus 
endeavour to furnish you, my fair reader, with some 
notion of its nature and effects. 

Just, however, that at setting out, you may 
have something like even a vague conception of 
my character, it may be well thus generally to 
state, that I am a person who have no will of 
my own, or that however strong my volition may 
be, I am not the proprietor of my own acts, that 
my conduct is determined by the dictation of 
others, that I am at the mercy of every thing that 
breathes, whether it be man or beast, that I am 
cursed with the spirit of accomodation, that I am 
a living refutation of the doctrine of Free-Agency, 
and a perfect specimen of passiveness, that I am a 
modest, diffident, timid, nervous, bashful, yielding, 
subservient, foolish, absurd, ridiculous man : but I 
leave it to my illustrations to' develop me fully. 
I commence at random, take first for instance the 
following passage in my history. 
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I happened to dine one day with a gentleman 
who is an intimate friend of mine and a person of 
very hospitable habits ; one also who piqued him- 
self upon the elegance of his table, the omnipo* 
tency of his cook, and the delectability of his wines. 
After the last course, when the claret was brought 
in, P. who is sedulously attentive to his guests, de- 
sired the butler to place before me some wine of a 
particularly good flavor. 

** Now,*' said P. ^ you shall keep diat bottle 
to yourself; there is not a better, I maintain it, in 
England. I am drinking hock, for claret does not 
i^^ree with me : therefore keep the decanter -beside 
you." 

I acknowledge the courtesies of my host and 
fill myself a bumper — I drink it off. Conceive 
for a moment your sensations after having swal- 
lowed the most impalatable dose that ever the 
ingenuity of the apothecary had manufactured. 
I made a thousand wry faces, my head shook 
with that involuntary motion which always ac- 
companies a nauseous draught. My friend, who 
is rather near sighted, mistook these manifestations 
and construed them in a totally different sense : he 
thought I shook my head, and smacked my lips in 
token of the highest approbation. 

** I knew you would like the wine," said he. ^* It 
is a comfort to give good wine to a good judge ; 
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not to throw it away upon green-horns. Come, 
you must finish that bottle at once> that I may get 
you another/' 

« Really," said I, « you—" 

^ O come/' rejoined he, ^' you need not be sparing 
of it, I have a good store of it yet." 

" But," said I— 

^'Tut, tut man, fill your glass, there is no 
fear of its getting into your head." Saying this, 
he took up the decanter and filled my glass. 
Now think of my utter folly, my absurd, miser- 
able, wretched modesty, or diffidence, timidity, 
or nervousness, or call it what you will, think of 
it not leaving me strength of mind sufficient to 
tell my friend that something or other was the mat- 
ter with his wine ! — no, I blush while I mention 
it,, with all the nausea of the last draught fresh up- 
on my palate, my whole sensitive man still rebelling 
against it — I raised another bumper of vileness to 
my mouth — ^my lips quivered, my head again shook 
involuntarily. " Off with it, my boy, "said P. " that 
is the stuff will do you good," — and off it went. 
I sunk back in my chair. Will the reader give me 
credence that in this manner I swallowed three 
more bumpers, P. never leaving me a chance of es- 
cape. 

Just as I had completed my fifth dose and was 
meditating on a sudden rash o^toi lih^. iootgl — 
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(my usual way of getting out of a scrape,) P. sai 
** Come I will steal one glass from you. It is a wii 
I am not able to drink much of, but I cannot den 
myself one bumper." 

These words shed gladness on my faintio 
soul. I pushed the decanter towards him wii 
all my might and main; and yet I dreaded tb 
eclaircissement that was about to take place; 
was ashamed that P. should find me out to hai 
been so egregious a fool. Haying made every pn 
paration to enjoy the draught, having hneed h 
mouth with water, rubbed his lips with a napki 
and placed himself in position, P. lifted the ftiti 
beverage to his mouth. 

« Here's the ladies' health," said he, "This i 
the only wine it should be drank in. Going-* 
going — gone, — oh. Lord — O Lord. What^s tlij 
— what's this. Gracious heavens! is it this stn 
you have been drinking — ugh — ugh — ogh- 
ogh ! Brown, Brown !" (And here P. rung the be 
for the butler.) " Why did you not speak," coi 
tinned he, addressing me,/' How could you persever 
in drinking this stuff?" 

But to make a long story short, after mucl 
fending and proving on the part of Mr. Browi 
the butler, and after all the household was calle< 
up and examined on the subject, what do yoi 
suppose was the result of the inquiry ? Why, tha 
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the exquisite bottle of claret vna neither more or 
less than a bottle of ketchupy and bad ketchup 
too, which the butler in a fit of intoxication had 
poured into the decanter ! 

I proceed to a still more extraordinary illustration 
of my infirmity. I went one day to hear a very 
interesting trial in the courts. There was a great 
crowd : I was in the midst of it, and a tall overgrown 
corpulent man stood behind>me. People are very 
unceremonious in a crowd. The corpulent gentle- 
man began at first to lean his chest against my 
shoulders : thi^ was uncomfortable, but I neverthe- 
less endured as usual. Presently encouraged by my 
passiveness, he put one of his elbows on my shoul- 
der (he was much taller than I, and stood upon a 
step or some elevated part of the floor.) This was 
a dreadful accession of weight, the day was oppres- 
sive also, and I was much jaded : nevertheless I sub- 
mitted. 

After remaining two or three minutes in this 
position my corpulent neighbour, like all tyrants, 
made one encroachment an excuse for more, and 
putting his other elbow on my remaining shoulder, 
abandoned to me the whole support of his body. 
Have you ever seen the picture of Atlas supporting 
the world ? If so, you have the picture of my cor- 
pulent oppressor and me. The best, or rather the 
worst of it was, the methodieal inaimfii ycl n^Sas^ 

c 3 
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alter some time he began to stady his comforts at 
my expense, just as a person would do with a literal 
machine; such as turning up the deep collar of 
my coat about my jaws, in order that thus my shoul- 
ders might present a more level fulcrum for his arms, 
moving me along with himself as he moved, which 
was sometimes to one side, sometimes to theother^ 
sometimes right round. 

From the first, the pressure of his head on 
mine had been gradually forcing my hat over my 
eyes; a vacuum however still remained between 
the crown of my hat and the top of my head. 
This was not however a vacuum to the corpulent 
gentleman, but stood somewhat in the way of his 
complete accommodation. It was no longer an 
impediment — he slapped the hat down over my 
eyes, ears, and all, and was perfectly comfortable. 
As for me, I was in utter darkness : I could neither 
see, hear, orbreatlie, was ready to faint with exhaus- 
tion, was fiercely indignant at the despotic conduct 
of the corpulent man, yet — too modest to remon- 
strate. 

To heighten my misfortunes, the person who 
stood immediately before me, feeling of course that 
pressure which the nature of a crowd must propar 
gate in every direction, vented on me all the ill-hu- 
mour and moroseness which the discomfort he ex- 
perienced produced in him, and ever and anon thrust 
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his elbows (he was a thin man) most cruelly into my 
diest^ threatening the while to make it a personal 
matter with me. 

After some time the crowd began to disperse 
(Mr., now my Lord, Brougham having concluded 
hi& speech); the people who filled the space be- 
fore, me were retiring, at least so I guessed from 
my feelings, for I could not see by reason of 
the hat. I had abundance of room to move away 
if I chose — but would you believe it? — my diflS- 
dence forbade me. I was ashamed to appear un- 
accommodating to the corpulent man. Only imagine 
the picture — keep it in your mind's eye. The people 
opposite, now that the courts were thinned, began 
to see the ludicrousness of my position : I heard 
them alluding to me, and laughing as loud as the 
usages of the court would allow. The corpulent 
man remained fixed in his position : he did 
not mind even if he participated in the ridicule : 
he was one of those persons who cared not a but- 
ton about the world's opinion, so as his own com- 
forts were consulted. He wished to hear the trial 
to its conclusion and finding himself very conve- 
niently situated, did not evince the slightest indica- 
tion of moving. 

Shame, however, now began to operate on me 
— even my modesty was half opposed to my con- 
tinuing in my present position, for 1 e\\^e\i^^ \na.\ 
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become a laughing stock to the crowd. There 
was then modesty for and against: the questkm 
was, which would prevail. I began gently to move 
under the mass and by degrees to try and extricate 
myself. The corpulent man shewed signs of dii< 
satisfaction. I paused awhile — again I renew- 
ed my efforts for freedom. The corpulent man 
muttered — again I was passive. ^'Come^ said 
I, *^ I will make one vigorous effort." I did 
so. 

The corpulent man swore, and fixing himself as 
firmly as ever, leaned on me if any thing more heavily 
than before : I really believe he took his feet off 
the ground in order that I might experience the sum 
total of his weight, as a punishment for my refirao* 
tory spirit, and I also believe in my soul, my mo* 
desty would have borne all these accumulated inn 
positions if my physical strength could — but it 
could not. I fell like a shot, and over me tumbled 
the corpulent gentleman ! '* Oh what a fall was there, 
my countrymen.'* I shall not describe his male- 
dictions and abuse, or the uproar which the event 
produced in the court. I tottered home, and kept 
my bed for a week. 

A large class of my miseries has originated ia 
children. About two years ago being ordered, on 
account of the state of my nerves, to the sea-side, 
I took lodgings in Brighton : the house was liter- 
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ally swarming with children. My landlady for a 
few days kept this horde of pests at a distance from 
me. The urchins, however, halked her, and invaded 
my sanctuary. At first they only peeped. By de- 
grees they stole in one by one. " One, two, three," 
said I, but my arithmetic failed me — they were 
countless : there is no such thing as totting up an 
iufiuite number. 

For a short time they looked sheepish and 
abashed, as children do when taking the first li- 
berty; but this very quickly wore off — they 
emerged from the comer of the room where they 
had at first entered, some stealing along by the 
chairs, some coming boldly up the centre of the 
room; till at length, like a swarm of locusts, in one 
dense cloud they settled upon the chairs and the 
floor, examining and inspecting every thing they 
could lay their hands on. Up to this period all 
was silence, but silence is not agreeable to the ju- 
venile world. Presently one urchin more audacious 
than the rest, began to blow horrid noises from my 
flute. This gave the others the cue: a little fat 
maiden, the model of a shrew, immediately com- 
menced scratching most cruel sounds out of my 
violin ; seven pair of hands at once illustrated on 
my piano the effects of co-operation and the te- 
merity of youngsters ; my flageolet was constrained 
by a pair of cheeks that " outsweWed lYve c\vo\vc oJL 
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puffed Aquilon/' to utter such shrill shrieks, that 
one would have thought the instrument itself was 
sensible of the violence it was committing. I thrust 
my handkerchief into my ears. 

On one or two occasions my landlady drove these 
little fiends out of my apartment, and rescued me ; but 
they still persisted, and my landlady perceiving diat I 
was a modest and accommodating man, mllowed the 
children as complete licence as they in dMir little in- 
fernal hearts could desire, telling me at the same tim« 
that they were the sweetest children in die worldi 
and that I shewed my taste in encouraging 'tfaem to 
come to me. 

My apartment was now a perfect bedlam. These 
young incarnates never left it: they drank my 
tea and coffee, and swallowed my muffins, broke 
my watdi, tore my books; nay, nothing wonld 
satisfy them, unless I became one of themselves, 
their playmate ; they made me play blind-man's* 
buff, bandaged my eyes, buffeted and boxed me, 
climbed on my shoulders, pinched my legs, roared, 
yelled, and screamed. They also got infuriate when 
I did not bring them home my pockets crammed 
with cakes, fruit, and toys. In this vncy I laid out 
a small fortune. At length some of my £aimily came 
and rescued me from this Pandemonium, but the 
uproar of it is still ringing in my ears. 

I recollect a calamity of another species to which 
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my infirmity also exposed me. I dined one day 
with a party of gentlemen, one of whom thought fit 
to give my father*s health. My father being absent, 
I was immediately called upon to return thanks. 
I ! ! to get up and make a speech^ whereas I had 
hardly temerity sufficient to say " yes" and ^* no" 
in common conversation. But what was to be done — 
" Mr. Blushmore, Mr. Blushmore, we wait for you,'* 
resounded through the room in fearful echoes. I 
felt somewhat the same sensation, that Scott describes 
Henry Morton to have experienced in the hut of the 
Covenanters, when the strokes of the fatal clock 
were as so many pricks of the pin on the naked 
drum of the ear. 

**We wait for you, Mr. Blushmore," was re- 
peated again by a score of voices, and " hear, 
hear, hear!" came from all sides, accompanied with 
rapping on the table, stamping the feet, and sun-^ 
dry other marks of impatience. Merciful good- 
ness ! what could I do ? I was too modest to re- 
fuse speaking, and too modest to speak. The first 
motive of course came first into play. I rose, I 
trembled, — I uttered an inarticulate sound or 
two. 

" Hear, hear, hearl" was again *shouted, also 
" Speak louder, louder." This expression has al- 
ways an imperative sound. It made that impres- 
sion upon roe. J sought to obey l\\e TMLtvdaXft, «xv^ 

D 
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between timidity and obedience, half whispered, half 
shouted out in a broken tone of voice, indicative of 
die struggle of these antagonist motives, ^ Ladies 
and gentlemen/' 

Now the party being a gentleman*s party, there 
was not a single lady in the room. In my trepida- 
tion I had never thought of tliis. A loud lang^ 
followed my blunder, but '^hear, hearl'' was still 
clamorously shouted, doubtless by several who 
thought they saw a fair opportunity of having some 
fun. Well, I commenced again ; ^ My brethren,** 
said I. 

Here the laughter redoubled. I had been in the 
habit of attending very regularly a Methodist Chapd 
on Sundays, and this mode of addressing an audience 
had thus become familiar to my ears. '^ Hear him, 
hear him, bravo, bravo !'* was now vociferously ut- 
tered. '< What shall I do, what shall I do," thought 
I in the utmost dismay. Imagine a man being ob- 
liged to speak when he has nothing to say ! Withr 
out thinking, then, and merely feeling that I was 
propelled on to say something, I involuntarily, 
and in a manner I have never since been able to 
account for, began to repeat Brutus's speech in Ju« 
lius Caesar, '' Friends, Romans, countrymen and 
lovers." 

The speech had been familiar to me as a boy, and 
was the only train of consecutive sentences that occur- 
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red to me at the moment. Whether they were my 
own or Shakspeare's, I never stopped to determine. 
I felt that I must say something — that I must repeat 
some set of words, and these were the first which 
occurred. My trepidation and nervousness never 
allowed me to think one instant. I went through 
the whole speech^ and if it had been, as long as the 
Iliady no earthly power could have preventtd me 
completing it. I was carried on irresistibly by the 
mom^litum of my modesty. The company screech* 
M:liiilli laughter^ they stamped, they jumped, they 
themselves on the floor, and one young genr 
in the excess of his paroxysm of merrimeBt 
led the table, decanters, glasses and alL L 
into the street like a madman. 
'Tks two fiollowing incidents are singular ma^ 
Vjilifcltttions of my infirmity : — One day I utras 
V^mUdng down St. James's Street, and a young lady^ 
mH&k whom my family was very intimate, rode up 
to speak to me. Whilst we were in the act of 
shaking hands, her horse put his foot on mine, 
and there it remained for the ten minutes she con- 
tinued speaking to me. I all but fainted when 
she rode ofi*, and her charger had raised his cruel 
hoof; and yet, while the brute had his foot on 
mine, I could not^ for the soul of me, summon 
moral courage sufficient to tell the lady the catl- 
dition I wsuf in, and to cause VieT\kot«e\o\ki\.\s^Vi^ 
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*— a kind of nervous, timid modesty, prevented 
me. 

On another occasion I went to visit an old 
lady. — I had put off calling on her as long as de- 
cency would permit; I could postpone no fur- 
ther. The old lady of course began to upbraid 
roe, whilst I endeavoured to mumble over an ex- 
cuse as I best could. In order completely to pro- 
pitiate her, I at the same time set about fondling 
and caressing a parcel of dogs and cats which were 
scattered very zoologically about the room, and 
whose interests it seemed necessary to secure, in 
order that, through their means, I might obtain a 
cordial reconciliation — but alas ! for the short- 
sightedness of mortals; — the brutes received my 
favours in any thing but a kindred spirit. 

The cat, a cross-grained creature, met my greetings 
with hostile claws, and left one hand a monument 
of feline, and, at the same time, most unprovoked 
wrath, — I never met with a more wanton attack, 
or a more cantankerous cat ; whilst the dog (Sweet- 
lips was his name) closing very dogmatically his 
teeth on the other, held it there most doggedly for 
the remainder of the visit, no short period, the old 
lady having got on the interminable subject of the 
Temperance Society, and my modesty not allow- 
ing me for a moment to harbour the thought of in- 
terrupting her. 
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Only imagine the predicament I was placed in, 
my hand in the infernal pug's jaws, who kept 
up, the while, a low, grumbling noise, as if an- 
ticipating my wish to liberate myself, and indigo 
nant that I should indulge so natural an aspira^ 
tion : the old lady, as deaf as a beetle, descanting at 
the same ,time on the virtue of temperance, occa- 
sionally recommending to my notice the sweet 
creatures, as she called the brute creation that sur- 
rounded us, one of which group of animals was 
most poignantly and tyrannically making me sen- 
sible of his presence. 

At length I could endure no longer. — Pain 
got the better of modesty ; and, in a fit of des- 
peration, I seized the old lady's stick, and gave 
Sweet-lips such a salute on the back, that he all 
but gave up the ghost. — He gave up my hand at 
all events. — His jaws dropped. — In fact he was 
what you might call chop-fallen. You may sup- 
pose the confusion consequent upon this turn of 
affairs. Ye gods ! what an uproar of dogs, cats, 
parrots and canary birds. The old lady was stu- 
pified. She first looked at Sweet-lips, who lay 
sprawling on the floor without power even to yelp ; 
she then cast a withering look at me. — I fled. 

I come now to a very interesting, but a very 
painful passage in my life. — In my twenty-fifth 
year I had the misfortune to fall despwaXeVj mVxs^. 
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The object of my admiration was extremely bei 
tiful. This I am pretty confident of — for thov 
I have never looked direct in her ^nce, I have se 
by the help of an opera glass, her reflection i 
mirror. Besides, the opinion of every one o 
firmed my judgment. She was extremely an 
ble also, as I have heard, and highly accomplish 
Our intimacy lasted three years. 

I was deeply-— devotedly in love; but how to i 
nifest my regard and admiration I knew not. 
deed, I beUeve I should never have stirred furtha 
the matter, but that the young lady being an heir 
my fiskther was anxious for the match. I, also, s 
have before mentioned, was the representative < 
handsome estate ; so the two fathers talked togeti 
and it was settled between them that I should pay 
addresses to the young lady. This was rather 
summary for me : however, having no will of 
own, I of course did what I was ordered. 

The fatal day when I was to make my prop 
arrived. I screwed my courage to the stick 
place. ** Come,'' said I, ^ I am resolved to ae 
myself in a creditable manner;'' and saying t 
I threw out ray chest, advanced one leg, and fi 
ing my arms, looked the model of manly deta 
nation. " Yes," said I, ** if I can but go or 
this spirit" — 

The servant coming in at this moment. 
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telling me that the carriage was waiting^ some- 
what disconcerted me. However, I rallied, and 
stepping into it, drove off to Berkeley Square, 
the residence of the young lady. My coachman 
knocked — "O LordT said I involuntarily. — I 
rebuked myself. I alighted. I was shewn up 
stairs. I was usher'd into the room. Miss D. was 
there alone by my own appointment. I went for- 
ward with a burned step. ^ I will be courageous/' 
said I : *^ V\\ shew her I can speak.'' I cleared 
my voice, I put my hand on my breast, and, throw- 
ing myself into an attitude that I trusted was an 
imposing one, I said — said I, '^This day is rather 
cold, yesterday was warmer, but the day before was 
very stormy nevertheless." 

Here the young lady burst into a convulsive 
fit of laughter, and ran out of the room. — I 
was deeply mortified. ** Well," said I, " if she 
were here now, I would settle matters at once, 
and ask the hltaX question." The door open- 
ed. ** She's here again," said I. I rushed over 
— I threw myself at her feet — I caught her hand : 
" Dear angelic being," said I, " pardon my in- 
firmities, forgive my folly ; perhaps, if you knew 
me better, you would find something in me to 
value. I have, at least, the one merit of being 
able to appreciate your excellence. If a life, de- 
voted utterly and entirely to yout ^nvt^, \^ "^ 
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hearty throbbing with the tenderest regard for jour 
happiness, can be deemed worthy your acceptance^ 
take, O dearest, loveliest of your sex (here my cou- 
rage rose, and I rose too), take it to your own,"— 
and, with a temerity that astonished me^ I threw 

myself into the arms of the great fat butler I ! 

who, dressed in his white apron, I conceived all 
this time, as 1 had not raised my eyes from the 
g^und, to be my charmer. 

Amazement was depicted on the fai butler*8 face. 
He seemed half amazed, half frightened. — ^As for me, 
I got frantic, rushed forward as usual, knocking the 
fat butler head over heels. What took place after- 
wards I wholly forget. — I have only a confused recol- 
lection of the huge body of the butler rolling on the 
floor in what appeared to promise endless rotation. — 
He may be rolling away, up to this moment, for aught 
I know, for I darted down stairs, dashed into the 
street, and never saw Berkeley Square, or the fair 
cause of my disaster, again. To conclude, grieved, 
chagrined and disappointed, I left town and went 
to Cheltenham. 

My friends said I must go to a boarding-house 
and try the effects of society in making me forget 
my unfortunate attachment. — I passively obeyed. 
I would have given worlds not to go to the board- 
ing-house, but I had not nerve to oppose the wishes 
of my family. 
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At this place I met a lady who, before we were one 
week together, began to pay me the most unceasing 
attention. I should mention that she was stbout fifty 
years of age, I eight-and-twenty. She scarcely exier 
stirred from my side ; she talked incessantly to me, 
she haunted me,she worried me. I began to conceive 
an utter aversion to her : had it been in my nature to 
hate, I would have hated her, for she was unamiable, 
ignorant, officious, presuming, impertinent and ugly. 

At the end of three weeks, during which period she 
never ceased tormenting me, she one day came 
into the drawing-room where I was sitting in all 
the luxury of loneliness, she advanced to me, and 
will it be believed, without any preface or pre- 
amble, asked me at once, in a short, abrupt and 
decided tone of voice, plainly, unequivocally and 
plumply, to marry her! I expostulated.— I sup- 
plicated. — I used all my powers of dissuasion. ^ 
I sought every gentle means of expressing my dis- 
inclination to close with her proposition. She up- 
braided and scolded me, said I was a deceiver, an 
inconstant, threatened to tear her hair.-**- also to 
swoon. I )begged.her -not to de so. — ^41^ jiudd. she 
would. '^ The company will come in,'^ said I, 
" and my nerves" — "I will faint," said the lady 
doggedly — "^h, oh, oh !" cried she, making a 
kind of gurgling noise in her throat — " 111 die, 
III die." I ran to her — I supported her. 

E 
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At this moment the door opened, and in euoe ae 
ral of the boarders. "Hoht hohrsudtb^.ondtl 
kept up " Ho4io-mg" for the whole erenii^, to : 
utter dUcomfort. This scene was repeated sen 
times by the lidy. The people of the botue a 
if I were ■ person of honor, I should manj her. 
The lad; said so too. Reader, I am married lo i 
lady—but ike Utm in the West End, and I 
I^mlico t 
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THIS IS MY ONLY SON. 



BY 



THOMAS HATNES BATLT, ESQ. 

This is. my only ioii| my Lord, 

His father's pride and joy, 
I beg yo.ur Lordship's patronage — 

(Hold up your head, my boy.) 
His talents are first-rate, he '11 scorn 

To tread life's beaten track ; 
Though, hitherto, his adverse stars 

Hare always kept him back. 

He is a Genius ! so of course 

They scouted him at school, 
For pedagogues (shortrsighted men !) 

Want wit to work by rule ! 
Hii mighty mind thought grammar dull, 

Hard passages he skipt ; 
So regularly once a day 

My darling boy was whipt ! 

E 3 
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At College, too, his intellect 

Quite ba£9ed my conjectures ; 
It could not bear the dull routine 

Of rudimental lectures I 
He spum*d the uphill paths, thro' which 

Those lecturers conduct. 
And then— by some mismanagement — 

My darling boy was plucked 1 

You stare, my Lord — you 're influenced 

By prejudice, I see, — 
You estimate the collegeyorm 

Of taking a Degree ! 
But Genius, after listless years. 

Jumps to that point with ease, 
To which mere toilsome common sense 

Climbs upwards by degrees/ 

My son, my Lord, is twenty-nine, 

And after much reflection 
I Ve deemed it time to give his thoughts 

Some suitable direction ; 
What that shall be, my Lord, I leave 

Quite to your Lordship's choice; 
Of course the higher he is placed 

The more I shall rejoice ! 
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Of honors in diplomacy 

I Ve sometimes had a vision, 
** Ambassador extraordinary. 

Sent out on some great mission !'' 
A linguist! oh no •— langus^s, 

Poor lad, he ne'er could learn 'em ! 
But surely his interpreter 

Will into English turn 'em? 

Then let him shine in parliament, 

A borough I beseech ; 
There is but one impediment — 

And that is — in his speech : 
But still his mute abilities 

May right the nation's wrongs ; 
How many members hold their seats, 

Who always hold their tongues I 

A private Secretary's place 

Is very far below 
The sort of thing that I presumed 

Your Lordship would bestow : 
But it may lead to better things, 

— Besides, my Lord, the truth is, 
I'm anxious you should ascertain 

How talented the youth is. 
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You ask if he has diligence 

No ! —bless your Lordship — fumt ; 
A dull career of drudgery 

Would never suit my son 1 
He*s rather crooked in the back, 

And were he in the least 
To write, or ruminate too much, 

The curve ndght be increased. 

What 's this I hear ? do you decline 

His services, my Lord ? 
And say a plodding, diligent 

Young man would be preferred ? 
Good day, my Lord, — your Lordship's most 

Obedient — »/*my boy meant 
To quill-drive all day long, he 'd ask 

Attorneys for employment 1 

Good day, my Lord ! — your Lordship is 

Unfortunate to lose him ; 
He really cannot stay to dine, 

Your Lordship mmt excuse him : 
— Hold up your head, turn out your toes, 

Adjust your straight black hair : 
ni find a patron for you soon, 

My only son and heir ! 
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CROSSING THE LINE. 



BY LOUISA H. SHERIDAN. 



Antonio, who sold plaster casts, 
AdcHred a little laundress ; 

But oh ! he cast love-looks in vain : 
Ann felt for him no tendretse : 

Our adept in the moulding art 

Made no impression on her heart. 

He sighed and sung all day in vain 

To captivate this syren ; 
Th* Itahan softness was his style — 

She liked th* Italian iron ! 
And thus I think 'tis clearly proved 
lie from her taste was far removed. 
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Her trade of scaldingt and hard rubs 
Most cruel ways had taught her, 

She thought his stdty like other suits, 
She 'd keep long in hot water : 

And yet with our enamoured fool 

Hot water made not love grow cool! 

Instead of walking thro* the streets. 

And many an image selling, 
The simple boy with longing eyes 

Would hover round Ann's dwelling ; 
And (like Ann's blue-stone) Hope's bright 
Would make his yellow face green-blue I 

His sonnets she would ne'er receive, 

Tho' he had sent her twenty ; 
'^ I wants not such weak lines,** said she, 

" Strong Unes have I in plenty ; 
These damps my spirits, sets me crying, 
The proper use of lines is drying ! — 
The clothes unto my lines I brings — 
Bring your lines to the close — vile things ! 

One day she thus with bitter taunt 
Her faithful swain was treating : 

Nay, more, — if he would not depart, 
She threaten'd him with beatiug : 

To shun this line of fire, he chose 

To rush beneath a line o£ cVoXhes. 
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The sweeping line his casts overthrow 

And br(^e the brittle ware; 
I!lo pity — but a laugh of scorn 

Came from his hardened fair : — 
How can these tron- women feel, 
Whose. soltest soap is hard Catt-^teel? 

His eyes he cast o'er all the casts 

Cast (XELthus in a trice ; 
O'ercast was he, and quite cast down 

When he cast.up their price : 
From those dark eyes the tears fell fast 
That, Hindoo-like, he 'd lost his caste ! 

TWB LAMENT OF ANTONIO. 

*• Oh, Ann I" sighed he, " for your dear sake 

I could fair Italy resign; 
But I shall erer rue the day 

You forced me thus to cross the Line : 
Oh wretched Cape^r, plain I see 
Good Hope is past the Line with me ! 

^ Beneath the Line I shiv'ring stand, 
The clothes feel like the Frigid Zone ; 

And here the Fole is close at hand. 
To navigators still unknown : 

Your line's not mine — and, strange lo %vj. 

It suits not — 'cause 'tis vn. my way I 
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^ Italian sufferers feel more woe 
Than other nations at their lot : ^- 

The conquered French, 'midst dance and saii| 
The Fall of Paris soon forgot : — 

But 1, as long as mem*ry tarries. 

Shall mourn tins fall of — plaster o* Paris ! 

'^ But Frenchmen's grief why should I name i 
They 've lost one Buonaparte alone : 

What is their grief compared with mine 
Who Ve now three Buonapartes oWtkrawn 

My Duke of Wellington 's knock*d down, 

And Alexander 's lost his crown, 

'' Young horses all should broken be, 
I know your jockies recommend ; 

Of greater value they become. 
For breaking will their paces mend! 

My little horse's worth decreases, 

Tho' broken well — in twejity pieces / 

" My heavenly-looking Venus, too, 
(There seem'd nought earthly in her air) 

Is, like her goddess-namesake,yrat7, 
AndfaUs to dust like human fair : 

My beauteous statues all laid low, 

Oh ! would ye were — in statu quo ! 
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'' My parrot, since he 's lost his head, 
Speaks of my loss as down he flies : 

Good Martin has thrown down my cow : 
My Milton 's gone across the eyes : -^ 

And, tho' the world may doubt the £Eict, 

My Byron's head is sadfy cracked, 

" You've oft my reading-Cupids mock*d 

For constancy beyond belief, 
And said were they at all like Love 

They'd soon turn o'er another leaf/ 
See now, and (cruel girl !) deplore, 
Themselves and leaves too oft turned o'er / 

'^ Tho' Yates can change his dress so fast 
That scarce his absence is perceived. 

He *s but one character each time ; 
You 'd think no more could be achieved : — 

My Liston, with superior arts 

Is here, at once — in many parts ! 

" Whene'er I melancholy look 

To find my hopes still unfulfilled. 
You cruelly exclaim — * Come, laugh. 

For too much care a cat once killed :' 
My case is the reverse of that, 
Too little care destroyed my cat I 
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'* You 've quizzed my empty watchstands oft. 
And said * Put watch or time-piece in :* 

Well nowy although I've watched them not. 
They may your approbation win : 

There 's (since their late unhappy fall) 

By this time pieces in them all ! 

^ Light-footed nymphs, with lights in hand, 
Who seemed with airy step to bound, 

All bounds at length have now outstepped, 
With Icarus they Ve reached the ground 

No place they '11 have in festive halls. 

My Ught stands all had /teavyfaUs J 

** That all my goods quite useless are, 
I'm often told by English grumblers : — 

Perchance my antique Vases now 
May please the^as the3r're changed to Tumble 

And oh ! my heart with anguish bums, 

To see my urns make such T-ums I** 



The clothes hung out, Anne said — '^ The mud 

Has made 6^^plaster out of white : 
To make |»YcA-plaster of the rest 

' Why^wig it down with all your might I 
And thus your little crazy hop 
Would help to stock a doctor's shop : 
But Tony — since your late disaster, 
I don't think yours — good s^ic^tng-plaster !" 




YOUNG MASTER BEN. 
A Village Story. 



It vaa about seren o'clDck one evening in (he 
last Christmas week, that 1 nas sitting alone in 
our little parlont, with my feet od the fender, my 
dog Dash reclining against my knee (I beg Dash's 
paidon for having reclcooed him as nobody), a 
glowing fire before me, and an apple roasting on 
the hob, — doing nothing, unless occasionally turn- 
ing the apple or patting Dash'* beautiful head may 
be accounted doings, — and entirely immersed in 
that perfection of lazy comfort — that piece of 
dreamy delight yclept a reverie. 
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There was, too, that additional zest to the en 
joyment of in-door warmth and comfort which i 
derived from the effect of strong contrast without 
The weather was what is usually and most & 
pressively termed — bitter. Snow lay deep on tb 
ground, and the dark cloudy sky gave token thi 
the first interval of calm would produce aoothc 
fall. At the moment of which I speak, the win 
was too high even for a snow-storm; the fierc 
north-east howled amain, and the icy bushes in th 
hedge-rows rattled and crackled in the tempes 
whilst the large boughs of the trees creaked lik 
tlie masts of a ship at sea. It is strange that thei 
noises, betokening so much misery to the poc 
wretches doomed to wander abroad, should add i 
the sense of snugness and security at home ; — hi 
so it is ! The selfishness, however unamiable, : 
too general to be ashamed of, or even to lamei 
over; and perhaps a silent thankfulness for one 
own superior comforts may tend to throw into tt 
feeling that portion of good which will general] 
be found in the inward meditations of every hi 
man being not absolutely wicked; for the thou§^ 
of an hour, as well as the actions of a life, are < 
mingled yarn ; none, I fear, all virtuous, r— • few, 
trust, utterly wicked. 

My enjoyment of that blessed state the f^fa 
niente*^ was, however, much too dreamy and vagi 
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to permit me to analyse my own sensations. And 
yet my reverie was not wholly pleasurable either. 
We lived in the midst of the disturbed districts ; my 
father was at B., attending his duty (a very pain- 
ful one on this occasion) as chairman of the bench ; 
and though I had every reason to believe that the 
evil fipirit was subsiding, and that he was at that 
instant, sitting as quietly and as snugly as myself, 
with his friend the high sheriff and his brother ma- 
gistrates in a warm, comfortable, elegant room at 
the Crown Inn (for happen what may, justices must 
dine !), or at the worst, seated by a large fire taking 
examinations in the council chamber at B., still no 
one who lived within reach of the armed peasantry, 
or of the exaggerated and still more frightful ru- 
mours that preceded their approach, or who had 
witnessed as I had done the terrific blaze of the 
almost nightly conflagrations, could get rid of the 
vague idea of danger which might arrive at any 
moment, especially to one notoriously and actively 
engaged in putting down the mischief. Our pa- 
rish had remained, it is true, happily free from the 
contagion; still it raged all around, east, west, 
north and south ; we were on a well-frequented 
highway, almost at the very point where four roads 
met, and the mobs travelled so far and so fast, that 
there was no telling at what hour or from what point 
of the compass our quiet village might be invaded. 
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Just as thoughts like these were begii 
traverse the blissful thoughtlessness of m) 
a noise of shouting voices and rushing feet 
end of the street struck my ear. Dash sti 
instantly, and I was preparing to ring the 
be frightened, when a sound, well known ti 
us,, pacified us both. Dash, who is a sui 
£nglish spaniel, gave his magnificent ears i 
shake ; and making his accustomed three 
the hearth-rug, lay down before the fire 
with a strangely modified feeling, alarm s 
into amazed curiosity, proceeded to the da 
anune into the cause of the uproar. 

The sound which produced this coe 
efifect was the well-known and peculiar w 
Master Ben Emery, — a sound which, whil 
token of every variety of boyish mischief, 
a most comfortable assurance against ai 
worse. 

Young Master Ben was one of those tn 
lish personages, who, even in boyhood, she 
of the character that is to be — a humouria 
bryo, an oddity, a wag. His father was 
sort of labourer, a kind of bailiff or uppei 
the service of a neighbouring farmer, a 
brought up a large family honestly and en 
All of these were now happily out of the 
some Sit service, some in Wsm^s^ vivfta 
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and some dead, — with the exception of Benjamin, 
the youngest born, his mother's darling and plague. 
Ben was not as a mother's darling often is — a 
beauty. His carrotty locks forbade any claim to 
that title, though he had the lively blue eye and 
pleasant smile which so often accompany that com- 
plexion, and cause a general resemblance, a kind 
of femily likeness between red-haired people. In 
person he was a thin, stunted, dwarfish boy of 
fourteen, small and light enough to pass for ten, 
who made use of his actual age to evade a longer 
attendance at the charity school, the master of 
which, a dull personage no way fit to cope with 
Ben's biting jests, acquiescing in the young gentle- 
man's own account of his scholarship purely to 
get rid of him ; whilst his smallness of size and 
look of youth and debility he turned to account 
in another way, pleading his deficiency in bulk and 
stature, and general weakness and delicacy, as a 
reason for not going to work at the farm with his 
father, whose 'master had consented to employ him 
to drive the team. He weakly ! Why in play or 
in mischief it was a pocket Hercules ! has beaten 
big Bob the blacksmith at quoits; and thrown 
Titus Penwyn, the Cornish boy, in wrestling. Der 
licate 1 why if the sun or the world would but have 
stood still for the time, there is no doubt but he 
could have played at cricket for eight and forty 
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hours runnings without requiring more pause tim 
the usual fifteen minutes between the innings. No 
exercise that bore the name of sport was too nnidi 
for him ; sheer labour was another matter. 

Not only did he plead weakness and delicacj to 
escape the promotion of plough-boy at farmer 
Brooke's, but when hired by his father to keep 
Master Simmons's sheep, — an employment that 
seemed made for him, inasmuch as there wasy for 
ten hours in the day, nothing to do but to lie on a 
bank and practise a certain pastoral flageolet witii 
which he used to go too-tooing through the village, 
— he contrived to get dismissed in three days for 
incapacity and contumacy ; and even when pro^ 
fered by his mother to look after her croney dame 
Welles's Welch cow, (an animal famous for getting 
out of bounds,) not for the lucre of gain, but simply, 
as she expressed it, to keep both the creatures out of 
mischief, his services were rejected by the prudent 
dame with the observation, that ' obstropolous and 
wild as her beast might be, Ben was incomparably 
the most unmanageable of the two' — a proof of 
bad reputation which so enrs^ed his father, that he 
only escaped a sound flogging by climbing up i 
tree like a squirrel, and sleeping all night in the 
coppice amidst the fern and the bushes. ' ' ■ 

It was the very day after this misadventure,' that 
Ben contrived to atlacVi ViVm^^V^ Vo out little es* 
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tablishmeDt as a sort of help to our boy John. 
How he managed nobody can tell, for all the house 
knew him and his character, and every body in it 
held him for the very incarnation of mischief; but 
here he is, in prime favour with every one, not re- 
gularly paid and hired to be sure, but receiving 
su£5cieot and comfortable wages in the shape of 
pretty c<Histant dinners and suppers, frequent lar- 
gesses of sixpences and shillings, and occasional 
doles of wearing apparel. [ question whether he 
be not more expensive to our small household 
than that model of a boy John himself. Having 
said this, it is but right to add that he is nearly as 
useful in his own wild way ; will do any thing 
on earth that he thinks can serve or please, espe- 
cially if he be not ordered to do it (for he has a 
Sir-John-Falstaff-like aversion to compulsion); 
makes himself in one way or other agreeable to the 
whole family — always excepting a certain under- 
maid called Betsy, against whom he has a spite ; 
and although renowned all over the parish for story- 
telling, a peccadillo which I really believe he can- 
not help> never takes any of us in (for we know 
him so well that we never dream of believing him), 
unless now and then when he happens to speak 
truth, which has the same effect in deceiving his 
hearers as falsehood from other people. 
W© keep Ben because we like \uisx. V4V^>Rfc 
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came to us, heaven knows 1 Peifaaps for the sai 
reason ; peifaaps to avoid the flogging which too 
ing in the coppice had delayed, but not averte 
perhaps attracted by a clever jay of mine, no 
alas! no more — a bird of great accomplishme 
and almost as saucy as himself; perhaps for t 
chance of handling a certain gun which he li 
seen John cleaning, an implement of noiie « 
mischief that just suits his fancy, and which 
brandishes of a night about the garden, pretendi 
to hear thieves; perhaps to ride a fine young ho 
of our*s which nobody else can ride, for he is 
excellent horseman, and veith his quick wit a 
light weight, seems bom for a jockey; perha 
and this is the likeliest cause of all, to have ( 
portunity for playing tricks on poor Betsy, vHn 
neither I nor my maid Anne, and I believe i 
tries all in her power, can protect from his elv 
machinations. But that very day had he spoilt : 
dinner (most unintentionally as far as his des 
went) by throwing a snow-ball at her as she stx 
by the kitchen fire, which, from her suddenly st! 
ing aside to avoid the missile, alighted on the b 
of a fowl in the act of being roasted, which i 
thereby rendered totally uneatable. This feat 1 
of course brought him into great disgrace in 
lower regions ; and since half past five, when 
misadventure took place, nothing had been seen 
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heard of the young gentleman till now that his re- 
peated and well-known whistle gave token of his 
▼icinity. 

Immediately after Ben's whistle, another sound 
was heard in the mel^, rising from amidst the 
tramp of feet bounding along the frosty path from 
which the snow had been swept, the shouts and 
cries of children escaping and punished, and the 
distant tinkling of a bell, another well-known sound 
— ^the loud, gruff, angry voice of Master Clarke, the 
parish beadle. 

This worthy functionary was a person who, an 
^emy to mischievous boys, by virtue of his office, 
had contrived to render his post and his person 
peculiarly obnoxious to that small rabble of the 
village, of whom Ben might be considered the ring- 
leader, by a sour stem severity of aspect and cha- 
racter, an unrelenting aversion to frolic or pastime 
of any sort, and an alacrity in pursuing and punish- 
ing the unhappy culprits, which came in strong 
contrast with his usual stolid slowness of act and 
word. Of course Master Clarke Could not fail to 
be unpopular ; and the mingled noises of his voice 
and of the bell reminded me that that very morning 
he had been to our house to inform his Worship 
that every night, as soon as he sate down to supper, 
his shop-bell had been rung and rung and rung, 
not by profitable customers, but by some invisible 

G 3 
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enemies, boys of course, whom he was determinec 
to catch, if catch he could, and to punish with al^ 
the severity of his rod of office. His Worship, ai:^ 
indulgent and kindly personage, heard his com>^ 
plaints, and smiled and shook his head, and e?ei^ 
threw away upon him a little of that unprofitable^ 
commodity called good advice 1 — ^^ Boys will be 
boys, Master Clarke,'' said. he; '^you were one 
once, and so was I. Better leave the bell unan- 
swered for a night or two ; take no notice, and 
depend on it they '11 soon tire of their frolic/' 

This recollection, which came across me as I 
passed from the door of the parlour to the door of 
the hall, completely enlightened me as to the cause 
of the uproar; and I wa8'>'^epstred to see, by the 
pale cold dim snow-light Master Clarke, with a 
screaming struggling urchin in either hand, litde 
Dick Wilson, poor fellow! who has but just 
donned the doublet and hose, and Sam Sewell, who 
is still in petticoats, in full chase of the larger fry 
who were flying before his fury, whilst Master Ben 
was lying perdu in a comer of our court, under 
shadow of the wall which he had contrived to leap 
or to scramble over. The sound of the distant 
ringing seemed to ^augment with every stride that 
Master Clarke took, who, half maddened with that 
noise, and with a sudden whistle which Ben again 
sent forth from his hiding-place under the wall 
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suddenly abandoned his pursuit, and was making 
for our gate, when all at once the man — one of the 
largest proportions, colossal, gigantic I — seemed 
pulled back with a mighty jerk by some inyisible 
cause, and was laid prostrate and sprawling in the 
snowy kennel. Ben jumped on the wall, the better 
to surrey and laugh at him, as Puck might do to 
Bottom, and the rest of the crew dancing with 
shouts of triumph round their fallen enemy, like 
the make-belieye fairies round Falstaff in the guise 

m 

of Heme the Hunter. The cause of this downfall 
was soon discoyered to be a strong cord tied at one 
end to Master Clarke's coat, at the oilier to the bell 
at his shop door — but how fastened, or by whom, 
this deponent saith not. Betsy, indeed, avers, that 
the cord much resembles one which she herself 
missed that very evening from John and Ben's 
bedstead ; and the beadle hath his own suspicions ; 
but as no certain proof could be obtained. Master 
Ben hath escaped scot-free I 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF " ABSURDITIES/' 



Some boast of theirybrc-fathers — I — 

I have not one I 
I am^ I think (like Joshua) 

The son of none I 

Heedless in youth, we little note 

How quick time passes, 
For then flows raby-wine — not sand 

In our glasses ! 

Rich friends (most poor in honour) all have fled 

Sooner or later, 
Psha ! — had they India's spices, they'd not be 
A nutmeg greater ! 
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I've neither chick nor child, as I have nothing, why 

Tis lucky rather; 
Yet who that hears a squalling babe that wishes not be 

Alittle/arMer? 

Some few years back my spirits and my youth 

Were quite amazing, 
Brisk as a poney — or a lawyer's clerk 

Just fresh from Gray*$-Inn ! 

What am I now ? weak, old, and poor, and by 

The parish found. 
Their pence keep me, while many an Ass enjoys 

The parish pound ! 



A COUNTRY FAIR, 

OR 

OLD AUNT LETTY'S FANCIES. 

BY LOUISA II. SHERIDAN. 



I AM not fond of giving way to exclamations of 
'^howthis world is altered;*' because instead of being 
respected as the opinion of experience, it is consider- 
ed by young persons to be the querulous and cohi- 
plaining phrase of old age, only founded on the alter- 
ed views of those who make use of it. I do not 
therefore, often utter these words, so disagreeable 
to young people, because all my feelings of pleasun 
during late years, have been derived from tha so- 
ciety and affectionate care of a set of dear nephevM 
and nieces, the eldest of whom has scarcely seen 
twenty summers. 
My favourite among t\ie ^om.^ v^ m^ ^od-daugh- 
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ter, a sweet creature of fourteen, who does just as 
^he lik^ with her old Aunt : and why should she 
not, dear child ! The family say she is like me, 
too : but foolish and rain as old maids are prover- 
bially known to be, still I can see that this is kindly 
said only to please Aunt Letty. Even at the time 
when I was fortunate enough to captivate the heart 
cf that noble young hero, who since—- 1 must not 
indulge on this theme, however, because my child 
always weeps when she sees her Aunt has been in 
tears. Ye mercenary legacy hunters who only be- 
stow attention in the hope of reaping a golden hazs- 
vest, ye will laugh at the idea of a girl of fourteen 
being able to * dupe* me so cleverly ; but before your 
laughter commences, allow me to inform you that 
Aunt Letty has nothing to bequeath except her 
blessing : had I been blessed with the gifts of fortune 
I should not ha^e made the dear children wait for 
it imtil after my death. 

A day or two ago one of the boys came into the 
breakfast-room with a countenance beaming with 
pleasure, saying, ''Do you know. Mama, this is the 
day of our village fair : wont you take us V 

''Do, dear Mama," said little Letty, ^and per- 
haps we shall be able to find some shaded silks for 
dear Aunt's embroidery." 

My sister shook her head, and said that she ex- 
pected a frieod from London, thetcibie ^Mt T&»!di 
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Stay at home. I looked up from my work-frame 
and encountered the bright eyes of little Letty, 
looking the request which she hesitated to utter, 
and I said^ ** You shall go with me, my dears, al- 
though I haye not been to a foir during the last 
forty years." 

'* You're an extraordinarily capital person, Aunt 
Lett!" exclaimed our sailor-boy Charles, as he 
twirled his cap up in the air, and ran off with the 
others to dress. They returned long before I could 
put on my walking dress, and Charles, in his haste 
to put away my embroidering-silk, mixed all my 
shades together. Poor fellow I he did it for the 
best; I used to be impatient myself in former days; 
and two days' winding will put my silks all right 
again. 

At length we arrived at the noisy scene; and 
here I cannot avoid saying how much altered fairs 
are since my youth, when they used to be mar- 
kets for all kinds of useful and fashionable goods : 
I looked in vain for any thing useful or elegant for 
my little party ; nothing but gingerbread-nuts and 
wax-dolls met my view. 

We next looked at the pictures in front of the 
shows, which represented the most extraordinary 
and unnatural looking creatures possible ; but in- 
stead of finding (as in my time) the living object 
exactly like the picture, we somelim^^ ?aw, outside 
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a painted figure seven feet high, radiant with va. 
rious colours, and on entering the exhibition were 
shewn some wretched little starved animal, the 
size of a cat, and the colour of a tabby in the 
ashes. 

The people pushed us about very rudely, too, and 
I MX laiher frightened, though I did not express my 
alarm. I was most indignant, however, at the 
trefllment a very pretty girl experienced, who was 
sepalvted from her friends : a parcel of sweeps sur- 
roooded tier, rubbing their black bags against her 
white dress, and one of them had the insolence to 
salute her 1 I was thinking t would let him feel the 
weight of my long stick, but Charles, laughing, ex- 
claimed, ^ Stop, stop, dear Aunt, you are too li- 
beiMly minded to object to the freedom of the 
frtu r* Fanny boy ! his nonsense always softens my 
anger. He unfortunately entered into a dispute on 
my aecount with a young man, who hearing him 
say^to-me^ Aunt Lett, do lean on me/' observed, 
'^H I was sich a smart young man, 'stead of giving 
an um to Avani Lett, she should be Aunt let aUme /" 
My boy instantly knocked him down, and a crowd 
collected round them : when Charles had conquered 
this ruffian, he came to a standing (where I had re- 
treated) with his clothes torn, and all his pockets 
picked. " How unjustly those wretches have treat- 
ed you at this horrid fair !" said I. 
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^* No, no. Aunt, this is osi\yfairpiay P* he teplied. 
Dear boy ! what a swett temper he has ! 

As I am unfortunately a Httle deaf, my poor old 
head was dreadfully confused by the noise of drums, 
horns, trumpets, cymbals and gongs; therefore the 
descriptions of the shows inside, by the mounte- 
banks in front seemed to me such arrant nonsense 
that I asked my Letty if I had heard correctly one 
of ^em say ^ Walk up, and see the wonderful dwarf 
<mly six inches high, who daily devours ten cart-loads 
of hay, besides what the company please to give 
him"? 

She laughed heartily, saying *^ No, Aunt Letty, 
dear, ihefint part was uttered by the man who sliews 
a dwar^ and the latter part by the keeper of the 
Elephant in the opposite caravan, and as all their 
hoarse voices are so much alike, I do not wonder at 
your confusing the two stories!'* 

I did not think, before, that I was grown so old 
and stupid, because at home I distinguish plainly 
the dear diildrea's voices one from the other ; and 
Charles now assured me that I was right, and L^tty 
had made the mistake ; he said the showmai taH^ 
the same nonsense all the way up the fair, and he 
made me parade between the two lines of shows 
where, among the clatter of musical instruments, I 
heard the following^ which on returning home t 
wrote down for my sister's amusement, Charles 
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helping me, and prompting me whenever I forgot, 
besides giving the spelling as they pronounced the 
words. I cannot say that I made any sense out of 
it, but as I said before, the useful and sensible &irs 
of my day are completely altered. 

I was rather vexed to find my sister (who ought 
to know me better) was of the same opinion as 
little Letty, viz. that in consequence of my deafness, 
and the strange mixture of sounds, I had mixed the 
speeches of the opposite showmen, as I walked down 
the hit, between their rows of caravans. My sister 
even pat stops, to divide them according to her idea; 
a^d I let them remain, because I never contradict 
her. I allowed her also to shew my list to her 
London friend, and persuade him also of my deaf 
stupiditjr: but Charles has privately assured me 
that I heard correctly : and can I doubt any thing 
said by the kind boy who fought on my account ? 

WONDERFUL EXHIBITIONS AT A COUNTRY FAIR. 

Walk up, walk up, ban see the vunderful dwarf 
honly six hinches igh who — daily devours ten cart- 
loads of hay besides wot the comp'ny pleases to give 
mu 

This way Maum, make way there for the ladies 
just to step upon the — fine strawberries and cream 
here, and hot mince-pies. 

Here you will see for one penny the unac^^^ 
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man as vas angd for murdering of — the Tundaful 
diaiiKmd43eetle with three hnodred pair of heyei 
and aevea hundred pair of oms. 

Hin this here hexibition is the great Hirish giani 
measuring twenty feet in ite, weighing seven hun 
died weight and who — will dance a hornpipe in th< 
palm of hany one's hand as likes. 

This is the famous sapient pig Toby as can tel 
the pretty young vimen their sweathearts' names 
and — though bom without heither harms or legs, cai 
write a beautiful hand with the mouth, and vuifei 
cfaainHititch and hembroid'ry. 

A most helegantest Hingy parrot — who wa 
hanged for the murder of his hunfortnet wife, ani 
the rope breaking from his weight, he lecovera 
after hanging a fortnight in the severe frost, aiM 
having one of his arms torn off by the ravenev 
Russiay Wolves. 

Here you may see the deep and bloody tragedy c 
Romeo and — gingerbread nuts, gentlemen, nic 
spiced nuts, I assure ye. 

Maum, I recommends this oyster knife to you 
notice, cause besides opening the oysters it— pli^ 
upon three instruments at once, balancing glasse 
of water on the nose, forehead, and both feet. 

Come an see the vunderful fat Hox whose forele 
alone — can write the song of Rule Brittania on 
5iJver-sixpins. 
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'T\m is a view of the North Pole and the hice 
mountidns vere it halways freezes — all ot^ all ot, 
all ot. 

Try your hand in the lucky bag, Mam, and ye'l 
get summut o' wally, as it contains — hall the wene- 
mous sarpins of Hafiricky with sentepees, croco- 
diles, SGorpins and other beastis, too noomerus to 
menshin, all alire. 

Them as would like to see the woracious and 
lav'nous hanimals fed, must come at ten o'clock 
hat night, ven v6 giv^s um large buckets of — wax 
dolls a haypenny a piece and big uns at a penny. 
^Here is the cleyer calculating boy as never is 
wrong, and who has been known in the space of 
two hours to — tell the hour by looking at a watch 
and scraping with his fore-paw, without bridle or 
saddle hon him. 

The beautiful and helegant white-haired Al- 
beenee, ladies and gentlemen, she has pinkheyes — 
five horns and seven legs, with the head turned the 
wrong way. 

Your new bonnet my dear would be improved if 
you*d stick on one side — the jaw-bone of a whale 
sixty feet long, an all 's teeth in the front, and a vun- 
derful mermaid with a comb in her hand. 

Here you may see the hactive young Chinee as 
jumps hover at once — the whole city of London, 
with the shopmen stannin'at their doors, ^tA ^^ 
smoke comin' from the chimneys a\\ as na.\ltiV^aVvfe. 
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Here's a coorosilyl the heitraonary H 
■arpint as daily derours — poison for tat 
ti^M, plated candlesticks, and cheap seco 
oool-akuttleB. 

Walk in here, ladies and gentlemen, and 
lamed Canaiy-bird Dicky — who balances 
wheel on his nose, swallows ten red svim 
lastly will haveablockofstone neighingtl: 
placed on his breast and broken with sixt 
hammers. 

Well I must indulge myself with one cot 
observation ; they did not utter such nonsec 
dayl 
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A STAGE DRIVER. 



BY MISS ISABEL HILL. 



'^ Can that be Cubbins, in a cab ? 

How came he by the hire on't ? 
A servant 's with him, drest in drab*'-— 

^^ Yes, Cubbins is the buyer on't. 

^ Long did he toil in attic high. 
His breast and brain long bother 

O'er books which nobody would buy, 
Then tum'd dramatic author. 

" But Genius — Envy will still be at her ! 

At first 'twas said, in scandal. 
He used his freedom of the theatre 

To save his coal and candle. 
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'^ Then his sole draughts, his hostess telUi, 
Were pump'd him by her daughter : 

But when he wrote for Sadler's Wells 
He (^ai7»-atized the water. 

'' Quoth he, and wisely, * 1*11 not aim 

At either Lane or Garden; 
Legitimates are far too tame 

For me their tastes to pardon* 

'* ^ Tho' Shakspeare's Juliet wins applause, 

And all before her carries 
For taking a black dose, because 

She would not go to Paris, 

*^ *■ His making it a county town 

Was a ferocious blunder ; 
Would it with critics now go down 

From one of us, I wonder? 

'^ ' No ! let me add to churchyard gloom 
Blood, gunpowder, and fury. 

Not trifle in a drawing-room. 
Like Sheridan at Drury. 

'^ ^ 111 license for my own great mind, 
Nor court these starch refiners ; 

The major portion of mankind 
Do far prefer the Minors P 
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** Well, he translated, that is, got 

Some usher (who was willing) 
To deal with tongues our bard knew not, 

And turn an honest shilling. 

** So he ' adapted fiom the Frendi,' 

And far enough from all 
Their graces, for he lored to trench 

On the original} 

" And * aftet the old writers'— writ, 

The last horse in a race 
Thus rides after the &vourite, 

But never keepeth pace. 

'^ And next he turned into a play, 

Scorning all close quotations, 
Whatever novel of the day 

Had fewest situations. 

^' If points, or stage effects, about 

The chosen tale were strown, 
He made a point to leave them out, 

And substitute his own. 

*^ His muse proceeds, ' chewing the cud 

Of fancy,' till before us 
We see her, driving through the mud, 

As if she would drive o*et us. 

I 3 
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" The more the histrionics pay» 
The more they seem to her then. 

If managers, all birds of prey. 
If actors, beasts of burthen. 

^ But I won't make another pun, 
Tho* for my spleen's relief, 

I can't enjoy a bit of fiin 
But Conscience cries — ^ Stop thief!' 

<< She tells me that I steal the pith 

Of many a punster good, 
She says I'm robbing Hook and Smith, 

She swears Fm robbing Hood/' 
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A Sketch of Irish Character. 



BY W. COLLIER. 



During an excursion through the south of Ireland 
in the summer of 18 — , 1 was obliged, owing to an 
accident which occunred to myself and gig (by which 
the former was a little bruised, and the latter pretty 
considerably broken), to take up my quarters for a 
day or two at an Inn in a town, where the business 
of the assizes had commenced that morning. It 
happened that the window of the apartment assigned 
me overlooked a spacious yard, at the rear of one 
of those venerable looking Court-houses, which may 
be found in many parts of the south of Ireland. 
Among the strange characters I there Yi\\xi^^dL>«xA 
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the stranger conversations I overheard, the subject 
of the following chapter was particularly impressed 
upon my mind. 

It was on a fine tranquil summer's evening, such 
a one as is sometimes to be met with in that land 
of wet days and dry potatoes, while sitting at my 
window in the aforesaid inn, in full enjoyment of 
the mild passing breeze> and the surpassing excel- 
lence of the whiskey-punch, that my attention was 
attracted by the sound of a voice possessing consider- 
able humour. Anxious to know to whom I was in- 
debted for as good an Irish ditty (and as well sung, 
too) as I had ever heard, I was on the point of ring- 
ing to inquire of the waiter, when the voice from 
beneath my window again broke silence, and I 
overheard the following soliloquy delivered in as 
ridi a brogue as ever ornamented the mouth of a 
Connaught-man. 

^Ochl thin what the divil b die use of my htg^ 
ging this confounded lump of a portmantil up and 
down here ? By my soul, ould chap, but tum-aboat^s 
fair play all the world over any how; and since IVe 
been carrying you for die last three quarters of aa 
hoar to mighty little purpose, youll not be after 
taking it unkind if I make you return the comply 
ment, for by the hokeif it's tired I am/' Suiting 
the action to the word, down my gentleman seated 
himself on one end of tbe fortmmM (as he WM 
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pleased to term it) totally uncoBcemed as to the 
damage he might do the interior, and commenced 
fmother lively national strain. 

' Twas one the humpkin csdled his own, 
Because it 's name was Garryowen. 

t could not help musing for some time on the 
apparency happy and contented turn of mind of 
my friend on the portmanteau^ who found equal 
amusement in his vocal and oratorial powers, as 
the following specimen may serve to illustrate -— 

" Och ! Whiskey it*g you ane my darlint, 
'Tis you that keeps me on my feet. 
Though often you cause me to stagger, 
Whinever we chance for to meet.** 

^Musha thin may the divil fly away wid the roof 
off the house, where my master is either sitting or 
standing at this present spaking; for its whai I call 
&r from polite to lave me here all alone by myself 
after this fashion, like a milestone upon a common 
widoot a mother's sowl to enter into cosiv0rsation 
wid." 

This generous effusion had barely escaped the 
lips of my friend Lanty (for such was the name of 
my humorous acquaintance) when a couple of re» 
ipeetably attired persons entered the court-yard; 
theie I ahaU distinguish by the names aUoTu^^ ^sA 
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client, for such I afterwards understood to be tl 
relative situations. My friend Lanty was duml 
a fish — his eyes fixed full upon the new com 
and evidently much interested with their conve 
tion, which ran nearly as follows. 

" Now Mr. Clancy jewil, why would you be a 
spoiling this same? sure it*s the very pink o 
will, and what could you desire that's more o 
plete?" 

"True — very true, but my conscience! thin) 
that, sir." 

"Don't talk to me of conscience : I tell you 
business must be done without delay, if it is 
be done at all — and isn't it as nate an ins 
ment as heart could wish? — Sure if the ould ^ 
tleman did die without making his will, w1 
will be the harm in our doing that good turn 
him?" 

"That's all very correct, no doubt; but do 
ever expert to be able to procure a witness to 
will?" 

" Oh ! then don't trouble yourself upon that po 
remember the ould saying, my boy, * where then 
will there's way,' and may be I dont know the 
to work out a witness on a pinch." 

This information had no sooner reached the 
of Lanty, than he exclaimed (without appearin 
notice the gentlemen) "Och! thin every day's 
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.look to yoM .for that sam^^ yoii pair oi tuwatoral 
brutes." — I was at this moment interrupted by 
4he a^tra&ce of .the waiter, a very loquacious and 
iwitty sort of peraonage, from whose conyersation 
I had considerable difficulty in freeing myself. To 
return to my former ea^es^dropping occupation 
^WBS btut the work of a j^^HPen^ but I was sorry to 
find that, during my short absence, the wortf^ 
Mr. Clancy had taken liis depaotuve, and that the 
man of law had ^ter^ ivio (Conspiration with 
Lanty. 

'^ May be ye'd jiiist teU ne, my fidend, what it .is 
you 8M^ sittixig upon, ai|d coio^ving to kick a hole 
through with the back of your brogues?" 

^'Nothing, y'er honor/' said X^anty, adding, in a 
low tone^ ^<bad Ipp^ tp your ^»^iosi^. ** 

^'Nothing! why my good fellow, isn't it a poct^ 
manteau?'' 

''And s^re that's nothmgj-^to you.*^ 

''So ! so a bit of a wr^& I ^i^d. *' 

"Faith you may ^y that wid your own ugly 
mouA." 

"For one who looks so poor and Afiedy, you are 
opt oyer-:spajiag of ypur impudence." 

"Thrue for ypu-^it'js poor enou^ J. am^ for if 
the diyil or your honor was to dance in my pockets, 
it's not your iihins you'd he ^ter breaking s^giupst a 
tinpenny, 111 be bail.'' 



a^^^^v 
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<^ Well you appear to bear your misfortunes with 
a light heart, my friend.'' 

^' And for why not? though I have nothing left 
in the wide world save this portmantil, and that 
isn't intirely my own." 

"Then to whom does it belong?" 

" To the lawful owner to be sure, and that's my 
master." 

" Oh ! then you have a master ? " 

"To be sure I have, only he's dead." 

It now became pretty evident to me that the 
Irish peasant was trying to " take a rise " out of the 
lawyer, and well able I found him to execute the 
task. 

"Pray, my fine fellow, since your master is dead, 
how, or by what means do you intend to live in fu- 
ture?" 

"How? why after your own fashion to be sure, 
by eating and drinking — and a mighty dacent and 
agreeable way it is, for want of a better. " 

"Well, I see you are a shrewd clever fellow, and 
may be able to do some good for yourself. What 
was your master's name, my friend?" 

This question seemed for a moment to conftise 
Lanty, but he soon recovered his self-possession 
and impudence. His eyes sparkled with low cun- 
ning, and from his look I could perceive he was 
eFi'dently composing a lie. 
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■•What are you considering about, man?" 
^Asy, agra, it's not considering I am, but inde- 
igto spill my master's name that you may 
it correct— that's it, by the powers!'' at the 
time slapping his thigh with delight, ^'Mr. 
mid Throughmorton, senior. Esquire, at your 
► 
^Thsfiak you, — and his profession was -* ? '' 
^How the diyil should I know what it was? Do 
think I don't know what common dacency and 
politeness is ? or that I'd so far forgit myself as to 
ax a gentleman how he contrived to pay sarvants' 
wages." 

^'I commend your discretion, and if you will 
follow me into the next tavern, you shall not 
lack a dinner and a glass of good wine, and I 
may perhaps be able to render you further ser- 
vice." 

^ You could'nt convaniently make the wine whis- 
key? for I'm not over partial to sloe juice, it's so 
long inlivening the spirits." 
"Whiskey by all means, if you prefer it." 
"Thin, by my sowl, yourself is the very man I 
wanted, if it *s whiskey you said : come along, my 
darlint, and I'll be bail I'll follow you; and if youll 
only stick by me at the whiskey punch, — for that's 
the rale rum punch after all — and I'm the b'y that 
knows how to make a tumbler of it — it's M ^t>\i^ 
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as a piper I'll m^e you before we pait^or ipy naine's 
QQt vYibX Father Doyle christoied 9^e.'' 

The reader will natnially suppose I fell ppnsijfir- 
able anxiety to leara the resuU of my fneod Lapt/s 
interna with his liberal entertainer, thofigh, Ultl@ 
^Qubtingy from bis shreyrd and pertin^l w^swvtn, 
that the rustic would prove a sufficient maleh fCH^ 
the lawyer, I}£^ving Slashed ig[kotha? jug of the 
4|lute4 onft^^r, I sallied fprth into the town of 
Pl^nmiBl pi se^pb of amusemoit and adyentnre. 
I had pot proceeded above a mile beyond th^cmtakifts 
qf Ibe tpifp, wben> passing through a long, green, 
shady lane, my attention was directed to asAee6eai|0D 
Ib^ rq^d si4e,&om whence issued sounds of the most 
enlivening discord, produced by an itinerant lof r 
pientor of qatgut on a dilapidated violin. Seeing 
the door stand most invitingly open, my eurioaity 
induced me to enter, well knowing, from more than 
repqrty ^t I should find ^ warm-hes^rted and hos- 
pitably l»ceptiQn; for such, gentle reader, is the 
stranger sure to meet with am<^g the peasantry of 
the Emeral^ T§le. Assuming somewhat of the 
}r)sh mode of s^nts^tion, I entered boldly, wilh a 
^^pod save all her^ \" ^4 ^as on the instsMUt w^ 
pQDiied by at l^ast a dozen yoices ejacnlating ^CM 
sa^ve you UndlyT' and, ''May-be your hoiMf 
wouldn't t^^ a sate.-' ''Sure s^id you 11 find 
plinly of n^^rth, d^d evfiry thing else that's (Ki^m&r- 
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table, in Mick Kelly's own cabin" — ^'and its the 
beautiful music we're going to !iaye for a bit of a 
jig" — "Paddy, you deril, don't stand there eyeing 
your bran-new corderoys, but mount the tub and 
give us a lilt, agra" — "jig Polthouge you beauty" — 
** Now your honor's glory one sup of the potheen 
just to rouse the cockles of your heart" — "Och! 
wait till a while ago, and may-be we won't get you 
an illegant partner, for I'll go bail you can kiver 
the buckle, and come the double shuffle as nate as 
nine-pence. " 

To give my readers any thing like a correct idea 
of the sort of tenement I had just entered, would 
puzzle even the ingenuity of our old friend RobinSy 
ytko is, I believe, considered one of the most inge- 
nious men going in that particular branch of the 
descriptive art. The cabin was much the same as 
those that generally fall to the lot of the Irish pea- 
santry — a comfortless and by no means cleanly look- 
ing dwelling, part of the thatch much decayed, and 
here and there a hole to admit " the blessed light of 
heaven," or carry off the superfluous smoke; a 
miserable window (and only one) about two feet 
square, with a broken pane, through which was in- 
troduced the crown of a hat tastefully environed 
with a wisp of straw, evidently looking as if it felt 
\npain from the broken glass, I had often heard of 
"keeping open house for want of a doot*^^ oxi^v^ 
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occasion the Iri^hJIsm .was verified: door — there 
wa3 x^ovae, aod the posts were dragged several 
inches irom their original position in the wall, owing 
;to the too ^eqnent demand made upon them for ^a 
Iffan o* the4/Qor.** It has always been my custom> 
through life's chequered scenes, to conform jas nearly 
as possible V> menjand manners ; and of this I fed 
/Confident, that jio person ever truly enjoyed the 
sweets of real happiness and a contented mind, who 
^irs^^Q^ ^rovgh the rugged path of life by a dif- 
ferent course — ^' Non nobis solumy sedtototmaub 
fia^f*^ }p an old maxim of mine, and one that I 
]irou]4 ^fup^stly recommend every well wisher to his 
own happiness to bear in mind. I was now fiusly 
housed, (cabined, I should have said) vnih eweiy 
prospect of passing one of those delightful evenings 
of whidi I knew but little except from hearsi^. 
On such occasions, it is haif the battle to be in as 
good humour with oneself as with those around us. 
fortunately I was so, and you may be sore I £>l^ld 
no very great difficulty in making myself tolerabl^r 
§fgreeable to the company, and particularly SQ> t0« 
pretty little black-eyed daughter of ^fin, who m 
sopn as tiie docu: (which had been takai off Ibt 
hinges on pu^rpose) was laid down for the danec^ 
propped me a ^'lf»v bob^" and most condescendingly 
invited me to become her partner in a jig. I'm apv 
istfriy in for it, thought I: but thehooor of a Gocfe* 
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ney*if23 at 9tBkie^<aiid not wishing to cast even the 
sliidOWof a sr^ii upon the gallantry of my Brothers 
tf&yWy I of cbnrse con^cfntedi Lati^ if you list, 
as^yoii no doubt Would have done, had you bdheld 
me- oapering^ aW^y with niy pretty Nbttdi, to the no 
smaSr delight of tho^ around us, aud to a tune I 
think «iey called the " Irish fox huttter's jig," 
which, for at least a quarter of an hour, k^t' 
m^ moving at a rate fkr beyond my accustoihidd^ 
spe0d. I Was at last obliged to resigtl the hoUbr* 
of (50iitending further with my fair partiier, who, I 
il^utid^ was oilly' th^n entering upon what she* 
called, "the sjilHt of the thing;" arid' not Wishing' 
to emulate 



" The pair, who simply sought renown. 
By holding out to tire each other down. 



*> 



Judge my surprise, when I found that my suc- 
cessor for* the honors of Terpsichore and the lady's 
hand, was no other than my old friend Lanty; who, 
like myself, had' been attracted to the spot by the 
Karmonicm scraping of Paddy Madden*s fiddle. I 
now thought myself amply repaid for all the fatigue 
I ]uidimdergone> and determined not to lose sight 
of my man until I had procured all the informatioii 
he ootild give me respecting his friend the lawyer, 
for which I felt itiiNfiAMll degreie of interest. In this 
tNttuiitory stafe^«(Kliier or later all tMtv^ m\>a>VViab<i^ 
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an end — 'twas so with our merry-making. Poor 
Paddy Madden, the fidler, when I entered the scene 
of merriment, was at least three sheets in the wind; 
but now, alas I owing to sundry potations ofpotheeriy 
he was fuddled quite. Down he went ''from his 
high estate/' tub and all, sprawling upon the floor. 
I now thought it high time to beat a retreat, and 
having made my host a compliment for his hospita- 
ble entertainment, I took my departure, amid the 
hearty and honest good wishes of my merry com-* 
panions; determined, however, to watch the mo- 
tions of Master Lanty. It was not long before I 
heard him ''shouting away for dear life" — 

" Och it's merry I*ve been, and it*s meny 1*11 be. 
Care and sorrow I'll drive to the divil ; 
Thin a lass, and a glass of good whiskey give me. 
And you'll find I'm the boy that is civil." 

" Asy wid you, now, good look to your honor, asy ; 
and as we are both travellin' the same road, may-be 
you wouldn't object to company, for it's a dacent 
man you are, and proud I'll be in following you." 
We soon became as well pleased with each other's 
society as if we had been old croneys ; and when, 
during our conversation, I gave my companion to 
understand that I had overheard all that passed be- 
tween him and his court-yard acquaintance, I thought 
be would have jumped out of his brogues with joy. 
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*^Och ! thin, is that the way wid you — I see how it 
is, my jew*!, and it 's myself that's better pleased wid 
that bit of information than if I 'd found a bran- 
new guinea. — May-be I won't tell you hownately 
I've done the ould thief o* the world — But you'll 
keep it snug toyourseP wont you avicV^ I satisfied 
his scruples on that point, by assuring him he might 
depend upon my secresy. 

"Sure I know that same — divil a bit of the dirty 
informer is there about you any how. — ^Well thin, 
you must know, when I left the court-yard wid 
Mr. Tumey, he took me into a mighty gintale sort 
of a tavern, and stood trateto as nate a bit o' dinner 
as you ever clapt your two good-looking eyes upon 
— corned beef and a turkey-poult it was, by the 
powers I — and illegant garnish. But, by the piper 
that played before Moses ! may-be we had'nt lashuns 
of punch! — Och! good look to that same whiskey! 
for it's a magnanimous mollifier of hearts — it would 
have done you good, agra, had you seen how it sof- 
tened the heart of ould Latitat. He was'nt long in- 
forming me wid the nature of the job he had for me, 
and as illegant a black piece of business it is as your 
honor could wish to hear — it 's only to be witness 
to a bit of a will, which a dead man is about to 
make, having forgot to do tJiat same when he was 
alive." 
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'^This is too much of a good thing, Master Lanty ; 
I suppose you have found something soft about me, 
and are trying to play off one of your jokes; for who 
the deuce ever heard of a dead man making his will ? 
you 're joking, man.*' 

" Divil a joke: it's thrue as gospel; and more's 
the pity — so there's no use in denyin' it. — 
It's bad look '11 come of it, said I to the ould 
thief o' the world ; and it 's twice you ought to 
think of what you 're about to do, that 's not wanst 
before an' wanst aflther — but two times both toge- 
ther." 

"If it is not requiring too much, may-be you 
would be kind enough to inform me in what way 
this precious piece of villany is to be accom- 
plished?" 

** Wid all the pleasure in life, and heartily wel- 
come you're to it; for it 's soon tould. — Why, then, 
suppose your honor was to make up your mind to die 
dacently, widout ever thinking of the bit of a will, 
by which you make an illegant present of your 
property after you're dead. In order, therefore, to 
save your kindred and friends the throuble and dis- 
agreement which always follys such a mistake, some 
good sowl wid the help of a blaguard Tumet/y makes 
the bit of a will for you, to which the law in course 
requires your name to appear in full at the fut. A 
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pen is then placed in your dead hand, and by the 
kind help of some friend present you are made to 
sign the will you forgot to make. Well, to make 
the consciences of the witnesses ojsy upon that pint, 
and that every thing may be done clone and comfor- 
table, a lusty live lump of a blue-bottle must be put 
into your honor's mouth, and chin may-be all con- 
samed (barring your honor) can't swear wid parfect 
safety, that you had life in your body when you 
put your good-looking hand -writing to the docke- 
ment!!!" 

"And have you consented to become a wit- 
ness?" 

" Why, after many promises to procure me a snug 
bit of a place under goverment, if I'd folly his in- 
structions, I did agree to become a witness. This 
set his mind parfectly asy ; and having pocketed 
a couple of his nate yellow b'ys by way of arnist, we 
parted wid the understanding that I was to be wid 
him in the mornin — but it's there I'll never be, bad 
look to him — do you think I'd be after selling my- 
self to the divil for the likes of such a blaguard? — 
not I, faix — So if he wants any more information 
consaming Lanty M'Loughlin, he may direct what 
he's got to say to the care of Peter Mulligan the hux- 
ter, who keeps the litter-office in our town : for it's 
off I am afore peep-o'-day for my own darlint 
SligoMr 
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I had by this time regained my inn, where I 
parted with my merry acquaintance, whose character 
I leave in the hands of my indulgent readers; 
hoping they will form as favourable an opinion of it 
as I have done. 




JACK O' THE LANTHORN. 



What fanny ci 

Nought, save a Tar, is like a Tar : 

There is a style so odd about them, 
Having flieir own peculiar fun, 
RumJillowB ID more ways than one, 

A practiied eje can never doubl iheiQ. 
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The tiny hat, with fluttering string, 
The corkscrew-curl in many a ring. 

The open shirt, loose cravat black, 
Small-button'd jacket, stockings blue. 
Long shoe-strings, and an inch-high shoe, 

These form the outward genuine Jack. 

And thenlhey have such tender hearts. 
Not fit to cope with woman's arts; 

How easily they 're taken in ! 
For though each day they thieves detect, 
Confiding still, they none suspect — 

To cheat poor Jack *s a deadly sin. 

All bridegrooms are more dull than gay, 
Save Jack — ^who's merry, come what may, 

A pretty girl or artful hag 
His bride may be — but then, good lack ! 
Because he is a Union Jack 

He thinks his spirits needn't Flag! 

No more I '11 linger to describe 
The acts of this eccentric tribe. 

But now begin my story true. 
And tell how a discovery-ship 
Once sailed on an adventurous trip 

With plenteous sloTes, 3cad mwrj etew. 
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Her voyage was prosperous as could be. 
Till she had been some months at sea. 

Then Fever her dread form discovered : 
Those gallant souls, of nought afraid. 
Were all on beds of sickness laid. 

From which, alas, but few recovered. 

At length they found an unknown Isle, 
And anchored to repose awhile. 

And let the sufferers go on shore ; 
But e'en the healthful land-breeze failed 
To cure the fever, which assailed 

The few who had escaped before. 

A Botanist, who was on board. 
The first day all the Isle explored. 

And many a fruit, flow'r, grain, and tree, 
He'd placed in boxes, sent on board — 
Good space below they could afford — 

In England what a prize they'd be ! 

Next mom, with a delighted look. 
The shrubs and flowers on deck he took 

To benefit by air and light : — 
Alas ! upon the second day. 
Overcome with fever, faint he lay. 

Which threatened all his hopes to \A\^x. 
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The ^^ ruling passion's strong in death :" 
The suff'rer, as with shortening breath 

And fever's banefiil heat he pants, 
Thinks only of the glorious fame 
Which would immortalize his name, 

Could he send safely home — his plants ! 

One creature came his wants to 'tend, 
A Tar to whom he'd been a friend : 

And thin)dng for the plants he'd care — 
" Good Jack," said he, " I'm for the tomb ; 
But try and bring my plants safe home ; 

All day pray give them light and air," 

The grateful Tar, with tearful eye, 
Departing, promised to comply 

With what appeared a last request : 
And when he pass'd again that way. 
His friend, entranced, so death-like lay. 

He thought him gone t' eternal rest. 

The Botanist, to life returned 
Next day, his aching vision turned, 

In hopes some friendly form was near 
But none was there; and all that day 
And night, too weak to move, he lay, 

His voice so feeble, none eo\M\\^^. 
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The third day came — with it, at lengthy 
He felt a slight increase of strength : 

" Alas I my sailor's dead I" he cried : 
" No doubt, the fever caught from me 
Has killed poor Jack — I'll quickly see — 

Perhaps my pkmtSy too, all have died !'' 

On deck he mounts — below descends — 
No traces of his former friends ; 

No living thing on board is found : 
At length, a solace to his fears, 
Jack's well-known song below he hears, 

MixM with a steady blowing sound. 

" Come, Jack, my lad, mount up," said he, 
" If you are able, come to me — 

What noise is that I hear down there V — 
Says Jack, " Your honour's voice to hear 
Delights me — pray. Sir, come down here, 

And see the plants get light and air." 

'Stead of being dark, the florist found 
The hold with lanthorm lighted round, 

While Jack (in an o'erheated plight) 
Blew two enormous pairs of bellows ; — 
" Sir," cried this oddest of odd fellows, 

" AU DAY I gives 'um Air and Light V 
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j4 Tale of the Ckrulmat Hearth. 



" And is this all the oewa you have to tell me?' 
said my cousin, Tom Singleton, drawing his chai 
closer into the family group which surrounded <w; 
chepiful fin last Cbralmaa &a.-j. " Utst «feUo« 
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has been absent from home fifteen years, — a great 
deal more must halve happened than you have 
thought convenient to relate. You tell me of births 
and marriages, and deaths, some of which formed 
the nine day's wonder, and were forgotten before I 
went to sea ; but you have never informed me how 
Aunt Dorothy left her money." 

An ill-suppressed fit of laughing passed round 
the circle. " Not to you, Tom," said my brother 
John, " or you would have heard that felicitous 
piece of news before." 

" I never expected that the old girl would re- 
member that she had a nephew at sea," said Tom, 
affecting an air of magnanimous indifference ; but 
though he said nothing, he made his disappoint- 
ment apparent by the violent manner in which he 
stirred a g6od fire which required no stirring, and 
by the sharp ringing sound with which the poker 
descended to its usual station. 

" I never could stoop to flatter the old woman 
for her money. Cousin Hook had more tact ; he 
understood such matters better, and was always an 
adept in angling for gold fish. Do you remember 
how he bowed and smirked old Walcat out of his 
money ? That mean rascal has found the trade of a 
tneak more profitable than I have the profession of 
a gentleman I" 

" Hook threw out his baits to no pwr^o^^e. KmtiX. 
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Dorothy left her money to those who knew better 
how to keep it, than Timothy did to wheedle it out 
of her," said my brother John. 

" If it's a good story, let's have it, Jack,*' said 
the sailor, endeavouring to hide his chagrin; for 
he, like the rest of us, had flattered himself that he 
was a very great favourite with the old lady. He 
thought that she would have the sense to appreciate 
the conscientious manner in which he refrained 
from ingratiating himself into her good graces. He 
never brought her monkeys, nor parrots, China- 
crape shawls, curiously carved fans, shells, nor 
flowered muslins from the E^t, for fear Mrs. Doro- 
thy should impute his generosity to a baser motive. 
For all these delicate omissions. Aunt Dorothy sat 
in judgment upon him, and this was the verdict she 
returned — That her nephew, Tom Singleton, was a 
very avaricious, unpolite young man. That as he 
did not choose to remember his Aunt Dorothy, she 
would one day convince him that she could forget 
him. And so it was — that when her will was read, 
Tom's name was never mentioned in the huge sheet 
of parchment which contained the inventory of her 
worldly goods and chattels. 

John Singleton was highly amused by my cousin 
Tom's display of indifference. After indulging 
himself for some time at his cousin's expense, he 
commenced his relation. 
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" Tom Singleton^ in the presence of so many 
pretty girls, have you the fortitude to cast a re- 
trospective glance over the lapse of twenty years ?'' 

" Tis no pleasant affair, that," said the sailor, 
** to find all your happiest and best days on this 
side of time, and your hopes for the future, floating 
at random, without helm or compass, on a stormy 
sea. It makes one inclined to repay dame Fortune 
for her evil tricks, by casting anchor in the bay of 
matrimony with my pretty cousin Martha for life." 

My sister Martha blushed and simpered at this 
sudden declaration of cousin Tom's regard, which 
for some days past she had more than suspected. 

" Come, Tom I this is no direct answer to my 
question," said John, recalling him from an ama- 
tory reverie, by a smart tap on the shoulder. " Can 
you look back on the past for twenty years ?" 

** By George ! can 1 not?" 

" Do you remember bringing my aunt home, one 
evening, a cat, when you were a boy of ten years 
old?" 

**Why, Jack, you are making me out an old 
fellow of thirty," said Tom, interrupting him, and 
peeping over my shoulder at my sister Martha. 
" Well, what of that cat ? — I found it in a wild 
cat's nest in the wood at the foot of an old ash 
tree, and carried it home as a great prize to my 
aunt." 

M 
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" That cat," said John^ " was the means of de- 
stroying the hopes of the house of Singleton." 

" Did that cat outlive his mistress ? — Pshaw ! the 
beast was venerable when I went to sea, and must 
have died with repletion long ago. Old Toby — she 
could not leave her money to him ?" 

" Aye," said John, " that cat survived to be my 
aunt's heir. In her last will and testament, Mrs. 
Dorothy Singleton, spinster, bequeathed to her cat, 
Toby, 500/. per annum, to be enjoyed by the said 
animal during the term of his natural life : and the 
said spinster further declareth Miss Dinah Pinch 
(an old maid who resided at the next house) the 
guardian of the said Toby, at whose decease the 
property was to descend to (one who in common 
with master Toby, possesses many cat-like pro- 
pensities) Mr, Timothy Hook." 

" And that cat actually choused us out of our 
share of my aunt's property ?" said Tom, in a most 
discontented tone. ^ Ha, ha, ha I" from the whole 
group, was the only answer that Mr. Thomas Sin- 
gleton, first mate of the noble East India Com- 
pany's ship the Lady Louisa, received to his in- 
teresting interrogatory. 

" Well, Tom," said my brother, goodnaturedly, 
'^ it cannot be denied that you were instrumental 
to this extraordinary bequeathment." 

" Bu I tell you, Jolm, lha.t cat ^ and I should 
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know the fellow again anywhere-^ must have paid 
the debt of nature long ago/' 

^Like the great Lama^ it never dies V* said John ; 
^ it has already outlived its nine lives, and will con- 
tinue to live as long as Miss Dinah Pinch continues 
to exist in this mortal sphere.'^ 

''How does she contrive to keep the animal 
alive ?" 

^ I have been let behind the scenes, and I will 
tell you,'* said John ; '' but first you must promise 
not to betray this most sagacious virgin, for, be- 
tween ourselves, she has made her will in our 
favour, and if she should outlive Mr. Hook, ' the 
kii)^ may chance to have his own again.' I am her 
executor^ and to me she confided the important 
leciet of Toby's miraculous longevity. When Toby 
fist came into her possession. Miss Pinch was con- 
^IJlHVtiy apprehending his sudden demise. Mr. 
o^|^(0ok came daily to see him, and had formed so 
Mtty. atrocious plots for his assassination, that she 
ne^er suffered him a moment out of her sight. He 
was fed upon the best of food, and regaled with 
new milk and chicken broth ; but in spite of these 
luxuries, he daily declined, and grew so thin and 
consumptive, that Miss Pinch sent, in great per- 
turbation of spirits, for the family doctor, and 
begged him to write a prescription for him. Dr. 
K— - condescended to inspect his ioxxi ^o^Vi^^ 

M 3 
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patient, and declared that no earthly skill cool 
save his life. That Toby was dying of that incun 
ble disease — old age. 

|. " Miss Finch burst into a flood of tears ; as 
after the man of medicines departed, ordered hi 
carriage, and drove to the Life Insurance Offic 
A bevy of clerks came bowing to the door to assi 
her to alight. 

'^ Take care of my cat !'' said the cautious Mi 
Pinch, as Toby poked his head out of the mv 
into which she had inducted him for fear that tl 
change of atmosphere should affect his lungs. Oi 
of the clerks received the muff and its living e: 
closure with a grin. '^ Oh yes, Madam, I assu 
you that I have a very great respect for the felii 
species, — * all sensible people are fond of cats.- 
Did you ever hear of such an old fool ? (whispeni 
to a companion) ; I verily believe that she has con 
to insure the life of her cat I" 

It was even as the imp of mischief guesse 
After a long preliminary speech, Miss Pinch drc 
Toby from her muff, and asked, with a sigh^ ^ if 
were possible to insure the life of a cat?" A pc 
of laughter shook the room. The gravity of "^ 
M., the actuary, was, for once, nearly overturned. 

" Indeed, Madam,'' he replied, " this is the fii 
application of the kind that ever was made to t)^ 
office; and were there an office for insuring tl 
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lives of catS; that poor beast would aever obtain a 
certificate from our attendant surgeon/' 

« Alas r said Miss Pinch, « wliat shall I do Y* 
Hie actuary, in spite of the gravity of his office;; 
loved fun; and thinking that some mystery was 
concealed within the antiquated virgin's muff, he 
dismissed his clerks, and contrived to coax the 
secret out of her. The case of Toby and his guar- 
dian was of so novel a description, that he was 
both amused and interested by it; and after cauti- 
ously patting the wealthy, pampered invalid, he 
gave Miss Pinch, in a confidential whisper, the 
foUowing advice. 

** If I were in your place. Madam, I would in- 
sure his life by procuring another cat exactly like 
him ; and I would, at the same time, take good care 
that the animal is not too juvenile to awaken the 
suspicions of the residuary legatee. Toby being a 
tabby, is so easily matched, that you may prolong 
his life to the age of Methuselah.'^ 

Miss Pinch took the hint. She confessed to 
me, that she was greatly alarmed lest Toby should 
expire before she had substituted another Grimal- 
kin in his stead. However, she succeeded in pro- 
curing a fine middle-aged cat, the very prototype of 
master Toby : and though Mr. Hook immediately 
suspected tlie fact, so strong was the resemblance 
between the living and the defunct c^V, ^^\. \nr. 
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could not get a witness to swear positively to the 
animal. 

" And what became of poor Toby ?" said Tom ; 
^^she surely was not so ungrateful as to discard 
him in his old age V* 

^' He was carried up into the garret, where he 
peaceably departed this life, and was privately in- 
terred in the garden.'' 

My cousin Tom started from his chair and 
seized his hat. ^^ Where are you going in such a 
hurry?" 

'^ To congratulate Miss Pinch on her ingenuity 
in outwitting that sneaking fellow, Hook-— and to 
look at the cat." 

Strange are the revolutions that take place in the 
affairs of men. Before the year has drawn to a 
close, Miss Pinch, Mr. Hook, and Toby's substi- 
tute, have all paid the debt of nature. My aunt 
Dorothy's property has been equally divided among 
the members of the Singleton family; and last week 
I had the pleasure of dancing at the wedding of 
Mr. Thomas Singleton (now captain of the Lady 
Louisa) and my pretty sister Martha. 
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TWO TO ONE — OR, TWO TO TWO ! 



BY LOUISA H. SHERIDAN. 



Poor Mrs. Younghusband^ a timid soul, 
Much dreaded mad folks : 

Her fear of them was past control. 

If one came near 

She waited not to hear 

Their good or bad jokes; 

But oflf she'd run. 

Nor listen to the fun. 

This poor old dame was wed unto 
A man who thought his own opinions 
The best within the king's dominions. 
And he was sure to do 

Whatever his wife disliked ; 
And each thing she proposed 
By him was sure to be opposed, 
Lest it might be supposed 

He e'er did what she liked. 
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Our Mr. Younghusband once had an offer 

Made by a friend of his : 
This man a cottage had 
In situation bad^ 

Which to Younghusband he did proffer 
At a surprisingly low rent : 

And being something of a quiz, 

He said — " As your good spouse 
Is fond of lunatic society. 

There 's an asylum near the house 
Where she may study to her heart's content 
A great variety !'' 

Poor Mrs. Younghusband, in great alarm,^ 

Scream'd out — " My love, don't go, 
I'm certain, dear, you'll meet some harm 

Among those madmen, and you know 
I dread them much." — No more he let her sa^ 

But harshly said — " The place I'll take. 

So ev'ry preparation make, 
Be silent, and obey !" 

Behold OUT lady, settled then at last 
In this unsettled neighbourhood : 
Keeping herself a pris'ner fast. 
Her love of evening strolls quite past, 

Which once so high in favour stood : 
For all she met, young, old, gay, sad, 
Rich, poor, wise, duW — !i\ie \J[\o\x.^v v«^\^ \Ba 
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If ploughman pass'd her, with long whip, 

Of him she 'd tremblingly demand 
If some fierce madman heM let slip 

Who might be hiding close at hand ? 
Seeing a woman holding thread 

Around her hands for one to wind, — 
Away our lady fiew, and said 

'^ That person is deranged in mind. 

Her wrists by handcuffs are confined V 
Each '' rising son" in scanty best coat 
To her seemed madman in straight-waistcoat : 
E'en horses' harness clanking sound 
Seemed men in iron-fetters bound ! 
In short, none led so sad a life 
As Mr. Younghusband's poor wife. 

But timid folk the air must take : 
And our poor dame would sadly stalk 
Oft up and down her garden-walk ; 
Tho' if a bird 
Or insect stir'd, 
Dear ! how she M shake 
And with mad-terror quake ! 

One sultry, nervous, summer's day. 

While madam walked, and watch'd the shade 

Her figure on the pathway made, 
Another shade fell darkly on the way I 
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She turo'dy 
And soon the shadow's substance learned, — 
With cautious step, and eye of flame, 
A strong, fierce-looking woman came ; 
A wreath of weeds and straw she wore, 
Her ancles heavy fetters bore ; 
In height she seem'd seven feet — or more ! 

Seizing our invalid, she sternly cried — 

" Hold, woman — tell your name, 

And also whence you came.*' — 
Then Mistress " Y." replied — 

" From town I came to take the air ; 

* YounghusbaruT is the name I bear." 

Shaking a heavy stick 

Which seemed as any shipmast thick, 

The maniac said — " Younghusbnnd I bad — 

That name to me is painful ; 

To you it shall be baneful : 
For once I a young husband had ; 

To me he proved untrue, 

And drove me, they say, mad : 
I made a vow 

That all young husbands should for ever rue 

His deeds, and so 1*11 punish you 
Just for that name you utter*d now !*' 
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Then Mrs. Younghusband said (smiling) — * Stay, 
Fair lady^ I have something first to say : 
The chances are not equal in our strife 

(As one 'gainst two 

Will never do !) : 
You are one person only, my dear Ma'am ; 
While I most certainly two persons am : 
By name, ^ Young husband, and by nature ' an old 
wife r 



» 



The maniac violently seized again 
Her trembling foe, who sought to be facetious, 
Saying — " You feeble wretch ! 'tis all in vain 
You try t' escape by argument so specious : 
* Young husband^ and * old wife* you say 
You are at once, — and so you may : 
But I being also two, you silly elf, 
We two will fight against you two : 
Myself, that 's one (I believe you'll own it's true). 
And people say I'm 'one beside myself !" 
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CROSS PURPOSES. 



"Child !" said the bard, " dost thou wander now 
To gather fresh flowers for thy sunny brow ? 
Or twin'st thou a garland pure and fair 
To fix in thy sleeping brother's hair ? 
That when he awakes he may smile to see 
The nodding roses all plucked by thee : 

Tell me, thou child !" 
" No," said the child, with accent clear, 
" I comes jist now wi' ma feyther's beer !' 
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« Thy father's bier? — Has he left thee, child, 
To the world's cold blasts and its tempests wild ? 
Has he left thee beside a deserted hearth 
With no one to guard thee on all the earth ? 
Has he sunk in his pride 'neath the hand of fate 
And left thee, thou lone one, desolate ? 

Tell me, thou child V 
" No !*' said the child with that sunny brow ; 
He's been all this momin' arter the plough !" 
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*^ Hear'st thou the breezes from yonder hill, 

As they speak with lone voices subdued and still, 

Telling, as onwards in perfume they sweep, 

Of the hidden flowers in the valley which sleep ; 

Hear'st thou their voices at even-tide 

As thou sinkest to sleep by the river*s side ? 

Tell me, thou child!" 
" No/' said the child, " I ne'er hears them q)eak, 
Bat I hears them hlowirC most nights in the week/' 
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UAKING A NAME; 

MORTIFICATIONS AND UISFOBTUNBS. 



" I THINK it is an excellent scheme, piovi 
could make a name," said my aunt. 

' Yea, yes, provided wecould just make a 
returned ray unck. 
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" Certainly, papa^ if we could only make a 
name,'' was said in chorus by my four cousins. 

We were a family of project-formers and castle- 
builders ; and whenever any member of the family 
grot^ suggested an easy path to fame^ fashion, or 
fortune, it was always eagerly swallowed by the 
others as the very best scheme on earth, and their 
rejoinder was always — " That 's elegant, if we 
could but make a name/' 

Need I, after this, say that we were all ** real 
Irish." 

The present discussion had arisen in consequence 
of the disturbed state of our county, in which we 
were by no means popular. My uncle had tried 
to render himself so ; or, as he termed it, " to 
make a name as a pathriot," some years before ; 
and his voice had been the loudest in opposition 
at county meetings, elections, &c., bawling for the 
rights of the much-injured, and greatly-suffering, 
and all-enduring Irish peasantry : but finding that 
the people whose cause he vindicated did not give 
to a protestant advocate credit for sincerity, while 
on the other hand the aristocracy looked coldly on 
the " man of nothing*' who opposed them, he 
changed his system altogether, and determined to 
make a name as an ^Orangeman'' on the other side 
of the question. 
My aunt, too, had her share oi WxxVe NxwiX^^ ^st^ 
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disappointments. For some years after her mar- 
riage, she had endeavoured to make a ' name for 
charity/ and had visited the neighbouring poor, 
giving them advice and assistance, — but not in 
equal quantities, I suspect ; for their gratitude was 
by no means so rapid and luxuriant in its growth 
as she expected from the good seed she planted ; 
and in disgust she determined to direct her future 
efforts towards * making her name' as a good ma- 
nager and economist. 

There is nothing on earth which the lower order 
of Irish dislike so much as ^^ good management,*' 
which they contemptuously term '^ maineuJ' In- 
stead of being congratulated on the grand show 
she made at a trifling expense, my aunt used to 
encounter sneers and clever Irish jokes, not un- 
mixed with soubriquets of ^^ main skinflint'' and 
**ould swaddlin' nigger:" they had likewise threaten- 
ed " to make the old farrum too hot to hould her ;" 
and whenever there was a " rising in the county," 
they always neutralized her economy by breaking 
her windows, destroying her poultry, &c. &c. 
The discussion of this evening was relative to our 
future residence ; and my uncle had proposed Eng- 
land, to which the iamily had made the usual re- 
joinder. I never was honored by being asked my 
opinion, as I had ever been (with my uncle Law- 
rence) quite averse to iVve ix^jxie-making system; 
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but as I saw it was in vain to contend against the 
wishes of those with whom my orphan state obliged 
me to reside, I never ventured into an argument 
on these matters. 

We were obliged to let the farm at a very low 
rent, on account of the crops being all destroyed ; 
and as it was the only means my uncle had of sup- 
porting his family, he wished to live in England 
in what he termed " a quiet genteel way,'' which 
means among us Irish, only 50 per cent, beyond 
the actual income. My aunt insisted on taking a 
Dublin servant with her, who knew something of 
style, to make a name for elegance in our future 
domicile : but my uncle stoutly objected to the ex- 
pense, and was only induced to agree by my aunt 
introducing a " handy lad,** (about fifty-nine) who 
had offered to accompany her without wages, 
merely to see England ; so we hired this bargain, 
without a character, and he really happened to be 
very clever, and had an appearance of having at- 
tended families of better style than our own. He 
was a strange-looking ^being, lame and deformed, 
with fire-coloured hair, while his complexion was 
dark mahogany ; and when he laughed he display- 
ed teeth which, from their whiteness, were quite 
ghastly beside his frog-like skin. With the sin- 
gular acuteness of his clever nation, he was aufait 
with all our characters in a few houia *, ^tid yjVSXfc 
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fooling my uncle and aunt " to the top of their 
bent," he really seemed to guess my thoughts and 
wishes as soon as they were formed. 

When we were packing and directing the trunks 
on the morning of our departure, my aunt reading 
one of the cards which I had written, exclaimed — 
"Well! O'Casey, dear, isn't ours an ugly name? 
— Will I make the child Frenchify it into * Cas^,* 
which sounds something like Napoleon's man that 
wrote the-Joumal V 

*' To be sure, an' you may," returned my uncle ; 
" write ' P. Cass^, Esq/ on some cards, Fanny." 

When I had written them, my uncle, with the 
little nails ready, and the poker to drive them (for 
among us Irish nothing does its own work — the 
poker acts * hammer y and the end of the bellows acts 
^ poker*), my aunt stopped him once more, saying, 
" Ah I then, O'Casey, if we call ourselves a French 
name, we can only trace our family to the French 
revolution ; but if we omit the * O,' won't we be 
able to say we 're related to the Caseys of Bally- 
knock-na-kil-Casey, and the Caseys of Castle-bally- 
na-Shamus-more-Casey, and the great Caseys of 
Clon-carrick-lough-Casey, near New-town-mount- 
Casey, county Kildare, and they are descended 
from 0'Connor-M*Columb-kil-Cascy, king of Mun- 
ster, you know." 

" Success to you then I but you're clever !'' said 
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my uncle, gazing with admiration on his inventive 
wife : « Fanny, dear, write some more cards, with 
'P. Casey/ Esq. upon them." 

According to orders I wrote another set, which 
was no easy task, my cards heing taken from a pack 
rejected by the nursery. The chaise was now at 
the door, and we had scarcely time enough allowed 
us to reach the packet : not one of the overflowing 
trunks would close, and there were three still un- 
packed, while my uncle was hurrymg off with the 
wet cards, which he blotted in his anxiety to dry 
them, (I do not know if blotting-paper be made in 
Ireland, but I may venture to say that none is used 
there) : just as he reached the door, his wife ex- 
claimed, " Ah I wait, O'Casey dear, is n't it a pity 
you canH put * Captain' before your name, just to 
stop the impident English from asking our lad 
* What was yovr masther, Paddy V " 

" Why wouldn 't I put it ?" said my uncle, 
smiling and turning back : " Or, as every body can 
be a Captain, will I call myself Major ?" 

" You've hit it then I" said Mrs. 0*Casey, "sure 
yours is the head for contrivin* aftber all." 

For the third time I altered the direction; the 
cards were nailed on ; Major Casey's trunks pressed 
and corded, hundreds of requisites forgotten, hasty 
farewells, and at length we just reached the packet 
in time. 
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Many persons can plan falsehoods, which 
consider to be very clever, but they cannot ab 
support them : my relatives kept up to the spir 
theirs like old campaigners. — Both had stu 
from the army-list the officers' names in the - 
dragoons, and applied them to extempore mil 
stories — my aunt talking of the meajor, and 
meajor's services, and the meajor*s bravery, t< 
edification of the tenants of the ladies' cabin : w 
as I was on deck, I heard my uncle holding i 
about *■ the dulness of this piping time of pe 
* Jackson of ours/ ' exchange,' * difference,' * 
terloo,' ' Quartre-bras^' &c. and stating that all c 
accounts were incorrect. His ' troop* in partic 
(we were none of your infantry ^company* peoj 
had done wonders, for the truth of which he 
pealed to our Mad' Larry O'Shaughnessey, 
willingly gave testimony with " Thrue far 3 
surr,* — ^^ IsSy ineteed, upon my zaaj'e conscience, a 
— "^tt, iure enongh, surr, it '« tfte raal thruth""^ 
he turned round his large black eyes with a 
mure look. He was evidently a humourist ii 
own way, for I often detected him slyly watc 
and enjoying my confusion and annoyance v 
he had induced my uncle to carry a military s 
beyond the limits of safety. 

I forgot to say that he was ordered to persoi 
the character of a trooper of my uncle's, who 
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saved his officer's life ; and any one who heard him 
relate the adventure, would have supposed he ap- 
plied to lying, Lord Chesterfield's hacknied maxim 
that " if it be worth while to </o a thing, it is worth 
while to do it well" Each time Larry told his story 
he increased the danger and the number of ene- 
mies, never failing at the end to say with a sigh, 
looking at me hypocritically, '' I thought Miss 
Fanny there, was kilt didd when the masther and 
me came home wounded and tould her the story ; 
but I won't minshin it agin afore the soft-hearted 
crathur, blessings on her swate face !" 

When we arrived in England, and had taken a 
house, for which we paid beyond its value on ac- 
count of my uncle's high military ranky the next 
anxiety was how to become acquainted with our 
neighbours. In vain the major lounged at the li- 
brary, opening the door, offering seats to the ladies, 
and bestowing glances of Irish admiration and 
softness upon them : in vain he retained the news- 
paper, after spelling it twice over, until some per- 
son of consequence entered, to whom he handed it 
with a bow : the paper was received at arm's length 
as if it carried infection, and the bow was only met 
with a stare and a distancing ^ Item /' Equally vain 
were his attempts of " What sport, sir ?" addressed 
to the fishers and shooters, who either whistled a 
tune, or moved away, saying, " Not an«(,— ^em 1" 

o 3 
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Then the major joined clubs, meetings, dinners,- 
subscriptions, et cetera, et cetera : all in vain. A 
stranger, and an Irish stranger, (save the mark I) 
was something too dreadful to be approached, and 
name, rank, bravery, and even the great Caseys of 
Clon-carrick-lough-na-Casey, were totally useless. 

At length a Mr. Dobbs, an old batchelor, whose 
sole amusements were tying fishing-flies, and learn- 
ing every one's business, came to see us, one 
despemtely rainy day. 

How the little purple man was flattered, and 
praised, and devoured by my despairing relatives : 
my uncle would not hear of his refusing to dine 
with us ; and I fancy our guest was nothing loath 
to see the " raal Irish*' at their meals. The old 
man, I could see, amused himself by taking a men- 
tal inventory of our dinner, which was in the true 
plentiful Irish style, a whole week's provision hav- 
ing been sacrificed to render it so. I pass over the 
large dishes which are common to both nations, 
but I perceived Mr. Dobbs looked with wonder at 
a large bailed turkey, with celery sauce mixed with 
oysters ; relays of fried potatoes ; that untempting- 
looking dish called laver or sloak ; roast salmon ; 
sallad of celery and red-cabbage ; and, above all, a 
mountain of Irish flummery (poor man, he had to 
swallow a dose of the latter in words also). He 
nearly destroyed my aunt's amiability by asking 
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her the name of everything * in Irish :'— It is quite 
insulting to be considered guilty of understanding 
a word of one's native tongue in her country, and she 
gravely replied, " I reely cawn*t tell you, for nei- 
ther the Meajor nor me can speak wan word of 
Haarish, it is not used in owa province, *pon mee 
honour." 

" Well, well, now,'* said the old man quickly, 
'^wouldn't it be funny if I, an Englishman, went 
to Ireland, and could not speak English ? he ! he I'' 

" Haw ! haw ! and thrue far yeuh, surr I*' said 
old Larry, who knew my aunt spoke Irish with the 
greatest fluency: "but that's the differ, surr, be- 
diuxt people's feelins." 

*' Dobbs, my dear friend, what wine wiH I help 
you to ?" inquired the host, throwing back his 
shoulders and settling his military-whiskers. 

" Why, as I want to taste every thing Irish, I 
should greatly prefer some whiskey-punch,^lon't 
you call it so V* 

This was my uncle's favorite beverage, en fa- 
milk, but was much too vulgar to be acknow- 
ledged ; and with an affected laugh he declared 
that " his good friend Dobbs had asked for the only 
spirit which the cellar did not contain, therefore he 
must put up with claret of our own importing, and 
madeira which had visited his wiealthy brother at 
Madras, and come back again I" 
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In this silly way was passed the whole evening 
(Larry having quite won the hearts of his master 
and mistress by his cleverness both in words and 
deeds), and Mr. Dobbs was a frequent and welcome 
guest, although, alas I still the only one. Thus we 
might have gone on until the end oif our lives, but 
fortunately that most useful of all events for mak- 
ing little people great, a general election, took 
place. 

One of the candidates had so great a majority 
of friends, that Mr. Wavering, his opponent, could 
not find any person of respectability to assist him 
in his unpopular canvassing ; being an elderly, 
thin, nervous little man, his small stock of courage 
failed him, and he was about to resign, when Mr. 
Dobbs suggested that as Major Casey belonged to 
no party, he would doubtless join the first who 
asked him : — ^here he enumerated * the great Caseys,' 
&c. &c., and added that a man of the Major's rank 
and high connexions would be a creditable as- 
sistant. 

Lady Emily Wavering, the candidate's wife, con- 
veniently recollected that she had known * the 
great Caseys ' formerly, and, ordering her carriage, 
she drove up (decked with crimson and orange 
election-ribbon, and drawn by four greys) to our 
rusty . carriage gate, which slowly yawned with 
wonder at the novelty it admitted. Lady Emily 
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inquired for many branches of the Casey family, 
to which my aunt answered as correctly as if she 
were first-cousin to them; for although the Irish 
may be uninformed in some matters, I defy any 
nation to be better genealogists, particularly with 
respect to families whom tliey do not know, even 
by sight I Mr. Wavering also asked after some 
pf my uncle's " companions in arms " whom he had 
known, and he received ^^ neat and appropriate 
answers.^' He then invited his new friend to an 
election dinner on the following day, while dear 
Mrs. Casey could go to the Castle and stay with 
Lady Emily: both invitations were joyfully ac- 
cepted, and the parties at length separated, al- 
though I began to think their hands would grow 
together during the prolonged grasp of the election- 
thake and the Irishr-squeeze, 

Major and Mrs. Casey returned at a late hour, 
delighted with their respective debiits ; while the 
Major had convinced all the electors of his long 
services and military knowledge, his lady had been 
* making the family name' with her hostess and 
a bevy of female guests, and she had discovered 
that the qualities most esteemed in young ladies by 
Lady Emily were amiability, wit, accomplishments, 
and beauty. These cardinal points were to be re- 
presented by Amelia, Belinda, Clarissa, and Do- 
rothea Casey. Amelia was extremely plain, and 
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deficient in every sort of acquirement, therefore she 
was to make a name for amiability ; Belinda, be- 
ing pert and confident, was marked out by nature 
for a wit ; Clarissa could paint a butterfly on a 
rose-bud, and play * Duncan Grey ' and two pre- 
ludes on the harp, so her name was already made 
as ' the accomplished ;' while my dear artless Do- 
rothea, a fat, rosy, romping, restless school-girl, 
was starved, laced, and imprisoned into a tolerably 
quiet beauty, although * unfortunately deficient in 
languor,* her mother said, while looking at her 
smiling bright eyes. 

The next event was an invitation to the Waver- 
ings to dine with us, and as we gave them a fort- 
night's notice, they could not decline. The Casey 
family were busily employed in rehearsing their 
characters during this interval ; and Larry, .good old 
indefatigable Larry, assisted every one. Belinda 
was to say clever pointed things, and Amelia to 
make amiable replies to soften them : Larry fur- 
nishing the witty poisoned-shaft for one, and the 
soothing antidote for the other ; he shewed Clarissa 
the position in which his late mistress sat at the 
harp (Clarissa was rather fond of keeping her jvor 
gers straight and her thumbs bent, with her elbows 
touching her sides); he likewise hinted that she 
wasted too much carmine upon her roses ; and as 
for Dorothea, he constantly discovered some new 
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plan to render her thin and pale, snatching away 
her plate if she attempted to consume more than a 
bird's allowance, saying, " Faith, I 'm ashamed o* 
ye, Miss, where 's your dacency in your atin'?'' 
He also insisted upon having ^ a raal illigant Frinch 
dinner^' which he described volubly, and said he 
could dress in perfection. 

Meantime the election went on, and notwith- 
standing the Major's Irish shoulders, whiskers, and 
voice, Mr. Wavering was thrown out, by a most 
mortifying majority, which Dobbs kindly told us 
was ascribed by " the rejected" to having employed 
a person to canvass for him, whom nobody knew ! 

This was a sad termination to our schemes, on 
which we had expended so much money; but 
then, we knew a ' Lady EmUy,^ and that must 
make our name. On the eventful day of the din- 
ner. Lady £. Wavering arrived nearly an hour 
sooner than we expected, and brought with her 
a beautiful stately-looking girl her niece : Mr. Wa- 
vering, she said, was detained vnth a friend, whom 
he would take the liberty of introducing. My aunt 
and I were the only members of the family who had 
completed the labours of the toilette : and as the 
girls seemed in no haste to appear. Lady Emily 
asked Miss Wavering to try the harp ; she in- 
stantly complied^ and played in such a style as to 
convince even a mother's ear that Clax\b^Vv^dV^^\.V&\ 
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not exhibit * Duncan Grey' nor either of the pre- 
ludes. The simple style of our young visiter's 
dress, too, threw a new light on my aunt's ideas of 
beauty : and she cleverly contrived to write on a 
slip of paper for Larry, ** Tell Miss C. not to pUn^, 
and bid Miss D. put on a white frock ;*' this she 
dropt on the floor, and her aid-de-camp as cleverly 
picked it up, making a comical aside-face, which 
nearly made me laugh aloud and spoil the by- 
play. 

But here Mr. Larry's cleverness ended as if by 
witchcraft : — ^He left the drawing-room open (d Vlr- 
landaise), and going to the foot of the stairs, he 
shouted, loud enough to be heard by our silent and 
too attentive guests, "Miss Clarissy, ye musn't 
pley a*- tap o* yer haarp, 'caise wan o' the leedies 
bates ye at it to smithereens, and ye'd betthur come 
down an' put away yer picthur-book, 'caise I seen 
her smilin' at thim grate rid-roaze-buuds in it 
Whe' thin murdhur I Miss Dolly, is it a sthrolin* 
play-acthur yer afthur makin* o' yersef in that rid- 
an-yoUa gownd ? Gid out o' that wid ye ! atin' a 
grate luump o' cake; the Misthress tould me to 
ordhur ye to put on yer white bib-an-tuuckur, 
Miss." Miss Wavering dashed away a loud pre- 
lude to drown Mr. Larry's hints, but like a canary- 
bird, he struggled to make the most noise, con- 
iouing, " Miss MiUy, sYvwie -^^ N<io^'t be for^ttin 
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the smart spaich I tould ye to say to the leedies, 
an' yeu, Miss Lindy, don't be afthur laving out yer 
purty answer in the right plaace, for 111 be so 
bothur'd wid my Frinch dishes, dat I can't be to 
the fore, riddy to prompt yez when yer out, as I 've 
been doin' all the blessed week past." 

In a few minutes there was a rustling of silks 
heard, and the four sisters entered, stiffened out, 
as nearly like the caricature-ladies in the maga- 
zines as they could render themselves : Belinda, 
our wit, in particular, had built up her head with 
bows, gallery-combs, wires and flowers, to so great a 
height that she seemed afraid to move round, for fear 
of upsetting the unsteady edifice, and she was obliged 
to keep her neck as stiff" as a Roman water-carrier. 

Larry ushered in the sisters, and described them 
to Lady Emily as they advanced, — " That's Miss 
Milly, me Lady, mighty amiable ; next is Miss 
Lindy, me Lady, she 's a powwur o' wit, and 
lashins o' hair as ye'd see in a summer's day; 
that's Miss Clarry, me Lady, who's had the vnir- 
ruld's wondhur of an iddicashun, and bates tlie 
Thrinity-boys at the lamin' : and last of all, this is 
Miss Dolly, me Lady, an ye see she bates Banagher 
entirely for beauty an' illigance, shure I She 's the 
littlest aiter on the blessed earth, but faith ye see 
she doesn 't put that same ^ little ' into an ill skin, 
as the sayin' is, me Lady !" 
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Our guests could not help laughing as the 
shook hands with the Misses Casey, and Larr) 
being encouraged by their smiles, turned round a 
he departed, and whispered loudly to my auni 
putting his hand to one side of his mouth an* 
winking, " Whe' thin, lit me a lowan fur puffii 
yeez!" 

It was now too evident that our confidentia 
Larry, our aid-de-camp, prompter and ftctotuni 
had tasted the good things (the liquids at least 
until his senses had become perplexed ; and I sin 
cerely pitied my poor aunt, who had incurred s< 
much trouble and a vast expense on account df thi 
entertainment, which we could but ill afford, ss th' 
tenant had now run away from the farm in Irelant 
without paying, and we were deeply in ddrt (t 
every creature who would trust us) in consequenc 
of having kept '' open house" for Mr. Wayexing* 
electors, so that we now knew not where to obtaii 
money, or credit, which is just as good in the esti 
mation of our hapless unthinking nation. 

Shortly after his daughters. Major Casey entered 
smoothing his mustachios, and greeted our guest 
with " How aw yaw ? quaat delaated to see yoi 
'pon me honaw 1*' pronounced in the true English 
Irish style ; and lastly came Mr. Wavering, accom< 
panied by a sickly-looking, curry-powder-coloured 
gentleman, advanced \xv ^^^aics, >n\vqui he merely m- 
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traduced as ^^an old friend :'' my uncle and the me- 
lancholy stranger exchanged bows, and Mr. Wa- 
vering stared as if he had expected something 
extraordinary in this meeting, which, however, did 
Uot occur, and we descended to Mr. Larry's " illi- 
gant" French repast. 

It consisted of the wildest looking mixture I ever 
saw : vegetables at the head and foot ; meat at the 
sides ; and, in faict, Larry had bewildered the cook 
so much with his orders, that it was impossible to 
recognise even our old friend the boiled turkey with 
celery and oysters ! 

Lady Emily's manner became gradually cooler, 
and my poor aunt's countenance flushed warmer at 
each mistake ; and if Miss Wavering had not kindly 
exerted herself, I think the conversation would 
have failed, for even my uncle was what is termed 
in his country, '' taken aback." 

The names of the dishes were unknown to us all, 
and when our guests wished to venture on any 
thing, Larry attempted to give the French name, 
which Lady Emily pretended to mistake for Irish, 
and said, ^' Oh I a nfltive dish — not any, thank 
you; I dislike potatoes in any form." And this 
rudeness she continued, until Miss Wavering kindly 
christened some pMt before her, and helped her 
aunt to some. 

Our amiable Amelia, who should iu chax'dfi.V&^ 
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have lent her aid in this dilemma, quite forgot her 
r6le, and laughed outright at Larry's blunders, in 
spite of his loudly-whispered reprimand, " How 
mighty nicely yer playin' amiable, Miss MillyT' 
Belinda, too, whose wit should have withdrawn 
the observation of our guests from these contretemsy 
was totally silent, because nothing had been said 
to lead to the impromptus she had studied : and 
Larry, perceiving this, said angrily, /' Faith and 
throth I 'm ashamed o' ye, Miss Linny ; arrah, 
spake out at wanst thin, an' don't sit stickin' yer 
two eyes into the pudd*n, an sayin' juust nuthin' at 
all at all there, like an omadhaun I" 

It vras evident that Larry became worse, and 
unfortunately my uncle knew that his presence 
was indispensable, as there was no other attendant, 
therefore he affected to laugh at every thing, whis- 
pering to the gentlemen who sat on each side of 
him, '' That pooa atteched creetua was wounded 
in the head at Watawloo, and we nevaw maand 
anny of his remawks 1" 

Lady Emily having asked my aunt whether her 
name was Casey or G* Casey 1 she replied, "Oh! 
good gracious, now. Lady Emily, why Casey : faw 
wot reason did you esk that question ?" 

" My niece here, saw Major Casey for the first 
time yesterday in the town, and she said, ' That is 
one of the Irish orators whom I heard speak on 
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oppdsite sides of a question in the space of one 
week ; a fanner O'Casey.' Now, although I knew 
she was wrong in thinking they were both the same 
person, yet I fancied they might be near relations I'' 

" Ah I I can assua your Layship we have no re- 
lations but the Caseys of Bally-knock-na — " 

" I remember perfectly what you told me," in- 
terrupted Lady Emily, quietly: "are you nearly 
related to them V 

First cousins, onlyy — he ! he ! he !*' 
Those Caseys are most delightful people," 
said Miss Wavering, " I had a letter from the 
daughter yesterday/' 

^ Ah 1 isn't she an elegant, beautiful, lovely 
creatua?'' said my aunt in affected ecstasy. 

^ Beautiful in mind, my dear madam ; but Miss 
Casey is unfortunately deformed, and remarkably 
plain." 

^ Oh ! yes, of course I meant beautiful in mind, 
poor child," stammered my aunt, reddening. 

. " It is very strange," said Lady Emily, " that I 
desired my niece to write to Miss Casey, and in- 
form her I intended to pay attention to her rela- 
tives. Major Casey's family ; and she, in reply, says 
she has no relations in the army I" 

" Oh I" returned my aunt, " as the Meajor is on 
half-pay now, thet amusing gel says he is not in the 
awmy, he ! he I he !" 
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Her Ladyship gave a cool, doubting look at her 
hostess, whose days of favor were evidently past ; 
but all eyes were speedily attracted towards poor 
Dorothea, who, having ventured to help herself to 
some dinner, was just commencing to demolish it, 
when Larry rushed across the room and seized her 
plate, saying, " Och I murdhur I Miss Dolly, would 
ye spile yer illigant figur by thryin to ate that grate 
hape o' mate in that dhredful way : whe' thin, it's 
asheamed I am o' ye Miss, afthur fastin for a week 
like a thrue Roman in Lint." 

** Larry, a spoon, if you please,*' said the Major. 

Larry ran round behind him, and audibly whis- 
pered, *^ Faith, an' ye must do without it, Starr ; 
for ye know all but thim six is pawned t6 pay for 
the dinner." . • -. . 

Just at this time Miss Wavering said acNoa^ 
thing, to which our witty girl thought one of h& 
iwipromptus applied ; and, turning round too hastily, 
she forgot the unusual size of her coiffure, which, 
losing its balance, fell down, dispersing black- 
pins, combs, flowers, bows and wires in every 
direction: and, poor thing! although I pitied her 
conAision, I could not but rejoice at this ' kait' 
breadth 'scape* from uttering one of Larry's ridicu- 
lous honrfnots. 

After dinner, no wine having made its appear- 
ance, the Major ordered Larry to bring some from 
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bin 47 and 29^ saying to the yellow-gentleman, ^' I 
want you to taste my madeira, which has been out 
to my brother at Madras : perhaps, Sir, you knew 
him there Y' 

** I only knew one Casey there, Sir, who had a 
very excellent situation, but last year he was 
hanged for embezzling stores !'' 

My uncle could have (with truth) denied any 
relationship to the felon : but he had too clearly 
described to the Waverings the situation which his 
pseudo-brother held, which he had learned from 
the India-list ; and, therefore, he was obliged to sit 
in guilty silence. From a wish, I supposed, to re- 
medy the evil he had done, the yellow stranger 
asked what sort of person was the colonel of my 
uncle's regiment ? 

*' Oh ! a cross old wretch, horribly detested by 
the lads," said my uncle : " I remember the year 
before last, when that merry dog young M'Phun 
made a bet that he would steal every sporting-dog 
in the town which we were living — " 

" I beg your pardon for interrupting you. Sir, 
but did Mr. M'Phun accomplish this honorable 
feat, and were you then with the regiment ?" 

" Faith he did. Sir, and I have cause to remem 
ber being with him, for I foolishly gave him per- 
mission to fasten two dozen of the dogs in my 
stable, and such a row — " 

Q 
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^ That is all a felflehood^'' said the yellow in- 
Talidy coolly. 

The Major coloured highly, and rose in an Irish 
passion. ^' Stop/' said his tormentor^ ^'sit down; 
in the first place the colonel of the ^^th, is a yer} 
amiable young man^ much liked by the whole i» 
giment, and especially by the officer whom you 
have described as a dog-stealer ; but I &ncy is 
future you will scarcely call him ^ young M^Phun, 
when I tell you that J am that identical person, ^ 
the hero of your stories. Mr. Wavering can teli 
you that I have been in the — th dragoons durii^ 
the last fifteen years, but I never had the advantage 
of seeing Major Casey in that regiment.'' 

I burst into tears at this fresh mortification mj 
poor relatives experienced, and my aunt fell intc 
hysterics : Larry at this moment rushed into the 
room, saying, *' Och I murdber, surr, but that mam 
landlady of the * Pig and Asthma^ yondhur won'l 
give me a dhrop more wine until thim two is paid 
for, that I got in such a splutthur whin Laady Ind} 
eome an' ait a snack wid us on could mate the da) 
afore yisthurday : what was lift was dhrank thil 
day at dinner ye naw, surr : what 'ill I do now ] 
wnndhur !" 

Here all attention was turned towards the door, 
where angry voices were disputing the right o4 
entrance with our female servant ; and at length th€ 
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village tradesmen rushed in and insisted that they 
should not be put off any longer, for they would 
not leave the house until their demands were settled. 

The Wavering group now rose, and formally 
took leave of us, Lady Emily * being fearful they 
were interrupting Mr. O'Casey's domestic affairs :' 
Miss Wavering had contrived to leave her purse 
concealed in the serviette, but we were happily 
enabled to avoid our difficulties without her cha- 
ritable aid. Larry having collected the bills, which 
amounted to nearly one hundred pounds, asked my 
uncle could he pay them ? The unfortunate man 
shook his head, and this strange old servant (sud- 
denly become perfectly sober) said, " I will pay 
the bills, sir, provided you will also let me pay for 
the whole family to return to your neglected torn, 
and promise never to leave it again." 

^ Oh ! I will do any thing to leave this country, 
and hide myself from every thing but my own 
wretched thoughts 1" sobbed my poor uncle. 

Larry required no more; but drawing out his 
purse, paid all demands, and dismissed the won- 
dering tradespeople. I wept afresh at being in the 
power of this mad creature, but oh 1 what v^ras my 
surprise on hearing him say, ** Fanny, my little 
darling, you have no cause to weep, for you joined 
with your odd old god-father in hating this name- 
making !'' He extended his atmS) Midi \ ^<^^ v.^ 
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my dear odd rich kind god-£Either, uncle Lawrence, 
who now spoke to me in his natural voice, although 
disguised as Larry O'Shaughnessey. 

Turning to his disconsolate brother, he kindly 
said, " My dear Patrick, we quarrelled many years 
since about the ^ name-making,' and parted in an- 
ger : but when I found you bent on ruining your- 
self and your very large faimily for the same empty 
pursuit, I determined to interfere and save you, 
which I knew could not be effected without giving 
you a severe lesson. You have rendered it se- 
verer than I wished, but perhaps the effect may be 
more lasting: and we need never regret the late 
events, if they have taught you, as an Irish farmer, 
to live among and cherish the fine peasantry who 
support your family ; and may kindness and atten- 
tion to that peasantry, great care of your family, 
and strict attention to the duties of our humble line 
of life, be the only means you will ever employ 
to make for the 0*Caseys — a name 1" 
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Let auld acquaintance be forgot 
And nsver brought to mind 

Oh 1 from your memory 
The days of auld lang lyue. 
Q 3 
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No Steam, no gas, rail-road to pass, 

Or Menai bridge so fine; 
The present hour is worth a power 

Of days of auld lang syne. 

We twa have travelled in the mail, 

You asked me home to dine ; 
And lent me, what I ken would not 

A friend of auld lang syne ! 
By friends of auld lang syne, dear Ma'am, 

Fm never asked to dine ; — 
Who takes, — who spends, — but never lends ? 

Why — friend of avid lang syne / 

When feces new I have in view, 

And just begin to shine, 
I^m sure to spy the quizzing eye 

Oi friends ofazdd lang syne / 
For friend of auld lang syne, dear Ma'am, 

Was never friend of mine — 
Depend on me, no enemy 

lAke friend of auld lang syne / 

The ancient fair with youthful air 

Who 'd pass for twenty-nine. 
Find no such bore, when past twa score, 

As friend of auld lang i\pn&. 
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Take this advice of mine, dear Ma'am, 

Cut friends of auld land syne : — 
The twaddling sage who tells one's age, 

Is — friend of auld long syne / 




Lighting a taper ! 
El CETERA, CT CETERA. 



In Brighton once tbeie lived a. dame, 

As many damea might do : 
A maiden lady tits, whose name 

Was Drew— 
In one respect she truly was a wonder 

Tho' she was crosl in love, and somewhat old, 

none ever heard ber scold, 
Or in a passion raise hei voice's thunder. 
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Unless I state the cause of all this quiet, 

The other sex will doubt my truth, 
At female gossip oft they give a sly hit, 

Because they want to talk themselves, forsooth ! 
Yet though our tongues are tiresome — in my life 

I.^e'er met one who fancied a dumb wife 1 

But to return r-this good Miss Drew 

Refrained from chattering as others do. 

Not from a want of inclination 

For conversation. 

But (as Pope says) her " words moved slow," 

Nor would they go 

Faster, imless she made most hideous faces, 

Contortions, grins, convulsions, and grimaces. 

Stammering and stuttering to a great degree. 

In fact, as bad as stuttering could be. 

Yet she was clever, aye, and friendly too. 

You might rely upon her heart's stability ; 
Her silent talent and her^atM so true 
Made quite a paradox of our Miss Drew, 
Not giv'n to change — ^yetwith much mute-cbility ! 

Miss Drew had a factotum, very clever too, 
(For her a stupid wretch would never do) 

And Mary had been taught 
To guess whatever Miss Drew desired ; 
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If but a word she caught 
SheM kno\v at once ^ whole that was required. 
Thus if Miss Drew said " W^w^alkr 
Without more talk, 
Mary would bring cap, bonnet, shoes, 

Gloves, reticule and mouchoir, collar and frill, 
Scarf, veil, pelisse, gown, cloak, to choose, 

And (as the weather promised well or ill) 
A large umbrella or a parasol, 
Shoes with a stout substantial sole, 
Bottines of Turkish satin, 
Or damp-excluding neat French patten. 

*' Letter * with most of us will raise like magic 

Varieties of thought 

With friendship, love, or money fraught. 
Some wond'rous gay, some monstrous tragic. 

The truths of tradesman, or the lover's fable. — 
Soon as this little word 
Old Mary heard, 
Of what a host of things she 'd think, 

And spread the table 

With foolscap, satin post, and tinted-paper, 
Ferryan pens, and patent ink. 

Desk, penknife, sealing-wax, and lighted tap9r# 
Wafers, and seals, " silver-and-azure sand'' 

(Like Rousseau's), blotting-paper, folder, — 
All things required wqtq close at hand 

As if Miss Drew Viad XoVdVex. 
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Yet many times this guessing was a tortaftUt; 

'^ Ogni tnedallo ha il mo revenOy* 

And Mary's mistress oftwould have told Arr sd^ 

If speak she could ; 
For Mary sometimes fancied therd was more meant 

By speeches, than was generally understood. 

Miss Drew once had a chance 
(A little chance 'tis true) 
Of being wed unto 

An oddity. 
Who thought her silence did her worth enhance, 

Since silence was a rare commodity; 
He certainly was not in lore, I own^ 

But then we know, 

Poor little Love will grow 
Without the '* why*' or " wherefore" being known. 

Most certain is it 

That after a long evening visit 
He asked '^ her leave to call next day, 
As he had something most particular to tay.'^ 

She gave assent. 

And home, well pleased, he went. 

Mary was summoned by her lad/s bell 

T' attend her ere she went to bed ; 
She fain her love and hopes would tell^ 

But love and hope increased her stuttering *, 
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And all she said 
Was (after a long attempt at uttering), 
" A n-n-nice young man I*' 

No more, 

And closed the door ; 
While Mary's guesses quickly ran 
The hidden meaning of these words to scan. 

The morrow brought the " nice young man ;" 
And just as he to talk began, 
In came our Mary with a monstrous cake. 
White-bows, a parson, clerk, and book of pray< 
Veil, orange-flowers, and wedding-ring. 
White gloves, gay bridesmaids, — in sho 
every thing ! 
It made our oddity quite shake, 

That they should dare 
To speculate upon his love, and make 
Such wedding preparation : 
So, without explanation, 
He seized his hat, and through the door 
Quick vanished ! — and was seen no more. 

This disappointment to a nervous mind 

Was dreadful — it completely shocked her — 
But all her life she couldn't bear a doctor. 
So no complaints she made : 
She felt of their experiments afraid, 
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Knowing they 'd rather make a new discovery. 

Than try for her recovery. 
And Mary, tho' she saw her health declined, 
Ne'er ventured to advise, tho' much inclined. 

Poor thing, at length 
She lost all strength ; 
And as she lay in bed 
One day, she faintly said 

On this admission, with her usnal tact, 
Mary began to act, 
Th' et ceteras of this pithy speech to fill. 

In half an hour the suiT'rer hears 
A wond*rous clatter ; 
And rising up to see what was the matter, 
A strange assemblage at her door appears : 
Physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries. 
Nurses, and clergymen, 
A man with rushlights, a will-maker : 
(What mem*ry ever equalled Mary's I 
She thought her mistress being ill 

Doctors and nurse would want, and then 
A clergyman, and one to make her will.) 
As natural et cetera to this 
She brought an undertaker. 
Also a coffin-maker, 

R 
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And (to have every thing at hand) 

She brought a coffin, and a shroud, 

Hat-bands, and handkerchiefs of white. 
Some mourning-folk to weep aloud, 
While (for the invalid a cheering sight) 
Before the door 
As if she were no more, 
A hearse and mourning-coaches ready stand ! 

For any one in healthy state 

To see their hearse and coffin wait 

Would almost be enough to kill them ; 
T would be more apt to agitate 

The strongest person's nerves, than still them. 
The most inveterate talkers, who 

Would see their black procession come, 
A solemn silence would pursue. 

For once their clappers would be dumb. 

But it was diffVent with Miss Drew ; 
For she being dumb and di/ing too. 
Felt not as folk in healthy plight. 
Or chatterers would at such a sight. 
Enraged she was, and felt assured 

Her anger had removed her sickness ; 
Nay (more than Love could do !) had cured 

Her tongue's distressing halting thickness. 
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The coffin, hearse, and mourning list, 
By her were instantly dismissed : 
Then said she to her wond'ring maid — 
" Much cleverness you have betrayed 

In finding out what was required 

Before you even were desired ; 
Your wages here in full are paid, 

The time being out for which you 're hired : 

Depart ! — It seems you quite foigot 
When you brought yonder funeral lot, 
A mistress dead required t/ou not! 

I meant to leave you all my wealth 
While I on bed of sickness tossed ; 

But since you \e giv'n me speech and health, 
Yovr legacy and place ^^ are lost /'' 




She's all my Taney pa nied her I 



PARODY ON "ALICE GRAY." 



" Sue 's all my fancy painted her. 
She 's lovely ! — she 's divine 1"— 
Thus a^hed all day my silly heart. 
Before my wife was mine : 
I loved as mankind ever love. 
And all love must decay ; 
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I found I had a wife, — Good lack ! 

Whose horrid hair was grey ! 

Fine dark brown locks seemed braided 

O'er her brow of spotless white : 

Her eyes, on me soft languishing, 

Oft beamed with fond delight : — 

But nowy they flash with angry fire ; 

The paint is washed away 

From off that forehead brown — Good lack I 

Whose horrid braids are grey ! 

I'd shun her o'er a mountain's side, 

I'd cross an angry flood ; 

T' escape her tongue's continued strife 

I 'd dare the field of blood. 

But soon the turf will wrap my grave, 

And all my friends will say : 

He thought her youug — and died — Good lack ! 

When he found her locks were grey I 
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A Granm'er lesson I 
A GRAMMAR LESSON. 



A STUPID little urchin 

Went to his granny's school; 
With hini she had do patience 

He seemed so like a fool. 



And whether she reproved him 
Or with her hand she'd strike, 

Noi^t ever seemed to mend him, 
He cared tor botb ai\Ve. 
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One day, in reading verbs. 
He forgot both mood and tense. 

And she struck him with her crutch 
To try and beat in sense. 

He roared and screamed aloud. 
And the dame said, she believed 

Twas the hardest Grammar lesson 
That ever he received I 

In future a verb active 

Would in his thoughts remain : 
Likewise the mood imperative 

He doubtless would retain ! 

When he went home, his mother 
Who thought him quite a wit. 
Said " han*t you beat all others, 
And at Grammar made a hit.'' 

Poor Tom looked very foolish, 

And then began to stammer, 
" I didn't beat the other boys, 

But got a hit from GramnCerP 
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THE MAN WHO CARRIED HIS OWN 

BUNDLE. 



Ik the dullest part of the dullest county in England 
is situated the little demi-semi-fashionable bathing 
town of — Bless me I — I was almost betrayed by the 
mere force of habit into the imprudence of calling 

it by its name . 

Once upon a time there happened to the said 
little town, a very dull bathing season — every 
town on the coast beside was full of company; 
bathers, walkers, donkey-riders, saunterers and 

pebble gatherers, yet the luckless town of 

was comparatively empty. Huge placards with 
" Lodgings to let" stared every body in the face, 
from every window in every direction. Things 
of course were very flat, all ranks of people were 
malcontent. The shopkeepers were croaking ; the 
propnetors of lodging Yioms^s m ^"^s^^vt % "mA the 
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few visiters who had ventured thither in hopes of 
making pleasant acquaintances and dissipating their 
dulness were sick of ennui. As for that class of 
incurables, the resident inhabitants, they, for want of 
better amusement applied themselves with redoubled 
ardour to their favourite winter recreations of cards, 
and the most inveterate scandal of each other. 

In this state of utter stagnation were afikirs at 
— when, one very hot day in the middle of 
August, a stranger was seen to enter that worthy 
town-corporate. In the dearth of any thing in the 
shape of news or variety which was felt so sensibly 

tt the arrival of a stranger would have been 

considered a seasonable mercy, could he have been 
approached without the direful risk of contaminating 
gentility by bringing it in contact with something 
beneath it. But this stranger entered the town in 
so questionable a shape, that the very fourth and 
fifth rate castes in stood aloof, holding them- 
selves a peg above him. Even the shop-keepers, 
mantua-makers, and waiters at the taverns felt their 
noses curl up intuitively at the sight of him. The 
groups of loiterers collected at the doors of the inns, 
passed contemptuous comments on him as he 
pursued his way, and the few fashionables that 
were to be seen in the streets cast supercilious 
glances of careless superiority upon him, for he was 
on foot and alone, attired in a coat, waUleodl^^xv^ 
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in shorty a whole suit, of that sort of mixed cloth 
called pepper-and-salt coloured, with a black silk 
handkerchief tied about his neck in a nautical style : 
he wore huge sea boots pulled oyer his knees, and 
to complete the picture, carried a large bundle in a 
red silk handkerchief at the end of a stout oaken 
cudgel over his shoulder. 

Such was his dress : yet to close observers of 
character, there was something wholly out of the 
common way about the lonely pedestrian. There 
was that expression of cool determined courage in 
his large grey eyes, that whatever might be the 
prevailing sentiments of the community towards 
him, few would have been bold enough to o£fer 
him actual insult, even if he had not grasped so 
substantial a weapon of offence and defence as 
the above mentioned stout oaken cudgel, in a hand 
that betokened such weight of bone and power of 
muscle. 

" I'll warrant me, Jack, that 'ere fist of his would 
prove a knock-me-down argument,'' said a sailor 
to one of his shipmates, who was intently surveying 
the stranger. 

" Ey, ey, my lad, make yourself sure of that," 
replied Jack, between whom and the stranger a 
singular look of recognition had been exchanged, 
en passant, 

'* He's a rum sort of (iah, howsomever," rejoined 
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the first speaker, ''and I wonder what wind cast 
him on this shore : he dont look like a landsman, for 
all his pepper-and-salt gear. Mayhap you know 
somewhat about him, Jack V* 

** Mayhap I do," replied Jack, pursing up his 
mouth with a look of importance ; " but I hanH 
sailed so many years in the King^s service without 
learning to keep my own counsel — aye, or another's 
too, on occasion !*' 

'* I 'd wager, then this odd genus is some rascally 
smuggler that you have fallen alongside of, who has 
given you a gallon of Dutch gin to bribe you to be 
mum, when you see him — and I would'nt mind 
betting a pint that that 'ere bundle of his is full of 
Injee handkerchers that he has runned ashore, and 
has now to sell. I'll just step up, and ask him for 
the first sight of em, for I wants a good un/' 

" I'd advise you, Ben, my boy, to take another 
observation of his fist, before you go to crack your 
jokes on him 1" said Jack ; and Ben having done 
so, wisely determined on keeping his distance. 

There certainly was a characteristic something in 
the stranger, from the tie of his handkerchief to the 
slight roll in his gait, that savoured of a seafaring 
life. Even his way of setting on his hat had not the 
look of a landsman. The air of sturdy indepen- 
dence with which he shouldered his bundle, and 
trudged along, shewed that he consYdet^^ ^^ 
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opinions of the bystanders as a matter of perfect 
indifference. Yet there was that about him which 
forcibly arrested the attention of every one; 
people who would not own to themselves that they 
thought him worth looking at once, nevertheless 
turned round to look at him again. 

The first step he took was to search for lodgings ; 
but these though readily founds were not so easily 
obtained. It was in vain that he applied to the 
proprietors of every lodging-house; it seemed as 
though he carried a bill of exclusion in his face : 
people shut their doors on his approach, and from 
the genteel marine Villa to' the most paltry cabin, 
he could not find a roof that would afford shelter to 
him and his bundle. The innkeepers were equally 
inexorable, and it appeared doubtful whether he 
would be permitted to rest the sole of his foot in 
the hospitable town of « 

Our pedestrian might have despaired even of ob- 
taining a night's lodging in a place where the tide of 
popular opinion seemed to set so dead against him, 
but he was no sentimental novice; he had passed the 
meridian of life, and was too well acquainted with 
mankind not to know that while he could call to his 
aid a few of those potent little magicians called sove- 
reigns (and most despotic sovereigns they are) he 
could ensure himself any thing he pleased in the little 
corporation. In fact, the prudential doubts of its 
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inhabitants, as to the probability of his carrying any 
metal of that shape and colour in the queerly cut 
pockets of his thread-bare pepper-and-salts, was 
the whole and sole cause of his cool reception. 

The witness of a sovereign, to which the stranger 
as a dernier resort appealed, procured him a supper 
and bed, and all things needful for rest and refresh- 
ment, at a small public house, whose crazy little 
creaking sign promised to travellers ^* Good enter- 
tainment for man and horse.'' 

The next morning, being disincumbered of the 
unpopular bundle at the end of that oaken cudgel 
which he still either grasped or flourished in a 
most nautical fashion, he entered the reading 
room. 

^ It is no use putting down your name, sir, for 
you cannot be admitted here;" was the answer he 
received from the pert superintendant of this place 
of fashionable resort. 

^ Not on my paying the usual terms of subscrip- 
tion?" demanded the stranger. 

'^ No, sir, we cannot admit persons of your de- 
scription on any terms, sir." 

"Persons of my description 1" repeated the 
stranger, most emphatically grasping his trusty 
cudgel, " and pray, sir, of what description do you 
suppose me to be ?" 

The Jack in office surveyed the slaxd>) ^\x^si%<ex 

s 3 
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with a look in which contempt and alarm were 
oddly blended, as he replied — 

'^ Can't exactly say> sir, but I am sure none of our 
subscribers would chuse to associate with you." 

^' How do you know that, you saucy Jackanapes V* 
said the stranger, becoming a little choleric. 

** Why, sir, because, sir, we make a point of being 
very select, sir, and never on no account admit per- 
sons of your description/' 

" But it seems you do not know of what descrip- 
tion I am." 

" Why, sir, no one can expect to keep these sort 
of things secret." 

" What, then, is it whispered about who I am ?'* 

** Whispered ! Lord, sir, it was in every body's 
mouth before breakfast." 

''And what does that important personage, every- 
body, say ?" 

''Oh, sir, that you are a broken down miller 
hiding from his creditors." And here he cast a 
shrewd glance on the thread-bare pepper-and-salts 
of the stranger. The stranger regarded him for a 
moment with a comic expression on his features, 
' made him a profound bow, and walked off. 

Not a whit humbled by this repulse, the stranger 
repaired to the place of general promenade, and 
took possession of a vacant place at the end of one 
of the benches, on which were seated two or three 
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of those important people who had from time im- 
memorial, invested themselves with the dignity of 
the head persons in the place. It is hardly possible 
to suppose such people would condescend to ex- 
change a few remarks with a stranger of whom the 
only particulars known were, that he trudged into 
town carrying his own bundle, wore a threadbare 
suit of pepper-and-salts, and slept at the Golden 
Lion. 

These worthies did not allow him time to make 
their acquaintance, but with an air as if they dread- 
ed infection, they rose and departed. Not the 
least discomposed by the distaste the great men of 

little evinced for his society, the stranger 

proceeded to make himself as much at home on the 
bench as if it had been his inheritance. He drew 
from his pocket a box with an apparatus for igni- 
ting a match, lighted a cigar, and smoked for some 
time with great apparent relish. 

At length perceiving a new set of loungers on the 
promenade, he hastily dispatched his cigar, and ap- 
proaching one of the other benches, addressed a few 
courteous though trifling observations to its occu- 
pants, three ladies and a gentleman ; but had his re^ 
marks been either of a blasphemous or indelicate na- 
ture, they could not have been received with a greater 
appearance of consternation by the ladies, who rose, 
alarmed at the liberty the peppei-aad-^X. <^Wkc^ 
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man had taken, while the gentlemen observed with a 
most aristocratic demeanour, that he laboured under 
a mistake in addressing those ladies. 

^ Sir/' said the stranger, ^ you are right : I took 
you for persons of politeness and benevolence. 
Discovering my error, I crave your pardon, and 
retire." 

Although any reasonable person might have been 
satisfied from these specimens of the inhabitants 

of that it was no spot for a friendly unknown 

individual to pitch his tent in, still ^^ the man who 
carried his own bundle*' persevered in his endea- 
vours to find some liberal minded person therein. 
Yet, from the highest to the lowest, a general £eeling 
of suspicion seemed to pervade the bosoms of all, 
and the luckless stranger resided in the town a 
whole week without finding a single exception. 
Nay, worse reports still than being a bankrupt 
miller got afloat. 

Mine hostess of the Golden Lion served up 
these on dits with all their variations and ac- 
companiments daily to her guest at his meals, 
protesting in the true tone of all dealers in such 
matters, her total disbelief in every thing that was 
said to the prejudice of her guest, — a guest, who 
shewed so much good taste as to prefer her house, 
and sufficient honesty to pay for every thing before 
he consumed it — wbicb lo be sure, she prudently 
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added, was the way in which business was always 
carried on at the Golden Lion. 

''I wonder, then, Mrs. P£^an, that you should do 
so unhandsome a thing by Jack Smith, Tom Balls, 
and some dozen other of your customers, as to chalk 
up such enormous scores against them as these,'' 
said the stranger, drily pointing with his oak stick 
to the hieroglyphics, with which the bar was graced. 

"Why, sir, to be sure, these be all'sponsible per- 
aoDS," stammered Betty Pagan. Her guest mut- 
tered to himself as he passed into the street — 

"Rather hard that my credit should be worse 
than that of Jack Smith, and Tom Balls, and the 
rest of Betty Pagan's customers. Faith, I must be 
a most suspicious looking fellow! To be sure, 
reports like these are of a nature to give the death- 
blow to my vanity, if that were a failing that could 
be cured by mortification. I am an ugly dog I am 
aware, but I did not know that my phiz was ill 
looking enough to indicate an old smuggler, a bro- 
ken-down miller (but for that the pepper-and-salts 
may be thanked), a fraudulent bankrupt hiding up 
from his creditors, a returned convict, and a man 
who, having married three wives, has run away from 
them all!'* 

The habitual good temper, and light-hearted 
gaiety of the stranger was ruffled; and there was a 
compression on his brow, and an angr^ %Vo^ ouXa.^ 
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cheek, as he entered that notorious gossip shop, the 
Post Office. The mail had just arrived, and the let- 
ters having been sorted, were delivered to their re- 
spective claimants. But there was one letter that 
had not been claimed, which excited general curio- 
sity. 

According to invariable diurnal custom, all the 
towns-people who had nothing to do, were assembled 
in or near the Post Office — those who expected let- 
ters, to receive them, and those who did not, to take 
note of the epistles directed to their neighbours, 
and obtain, if possible, some clue whereby to guess 
their contents — either from observation of hands, 
or seals, or haply from the expression of the countenr 
ances of the recipients, or some hint or exclamation 
during perusal. 

The unclaimed letter was of a most tempting ap- 
pearance, sealed, surmounted with a coronet — to 

the Right Hon. Admiral Lord A B and 

franked by the Duke of A . Many were the sur- 
mises offered on the subject. Could it be possible that 
a man of his high rank meant to honour them widi 
his presence for ,the season ? But then he had not 
engaged lodgings. No matter, there were plenty dis- 
engaged. The most noble duke evidently supposed 
that his uncle was actually there, and it was impos- 
sible for so great a man to make a nustake. Lord 
A— — B— wovid doubtless ajcrive that day with 
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his suite. It would be the salvation of the town for 
the season to be able to announce such an arrival in 
the county papers — the presence of my Lord, was 
perhaps a prognostic of a visit from the duke and 
the mighty duchess. 

All present were impressed with the necessity 
of calling an immediate town meeting, to pro- 
pose presenting him with the freedom of the town, 
in a gilt box, which doubtless his Lordship would 
be polite enough to take for gold. During the 
discussion, in which by this time, the whole town 
was engaged, there were some, whose curiosity 
to know the contents of this important epistle 
was so great, as to betray them into the endeavour 

of forestalling Lord A B in reading all 

that was come-at-able in his letter ; but the enve- 
lope was folded so as to baffle the most expert in 
the worthy art of round-readings. 

How far the ardour of making discoveries would 
have carried some of them I am not prepared to say 
— perhaps it might have led to felonious attempts 
on the sanctity of the ducal seal and frank, had not 
the stranger (who had remained an unnoticed lis- 
tener in the crowd, and had quietly seen the letter 
passing from hand to hand through a large circle) 
now stepped into the midst, and making a low 
bow, said — 

"Gentlemen when you have amused ^o\xt^VN%.<^ 
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sufficiently with that letter, I will thank you to hand 
it over to me, its rightful owner.** 

"To you!" exclaimed the whole town and cor- 
poration in a breath, looking unutterable things, 
at the tlireadbare pepper-^md-salt, of the inde- 
pendent individual before them. " We are sur- 
prised at your impudence in demanding this let- 
ter, which is franked and sealed by the duke of 

A and addressed to Admiral Lord A 

B *' 

" I am he, gentlemen, *' returned the stranger, 
making a sarcastic obeisance all round. "I see you 
do not think that the son of a duke can wear such 
a coat, and carry his own bundle on occasion. 
However, I see one within hail who can witness to 
my identity. Here, you Jack Braceyard, have you 
forgotten your old commander?" 

"Forgotten your honour! No, no, my Lord," ex- 
claimed Jack springing into the midst of the circle. 
" I knew your noble Lordship the moment I seed 
you ; but I remembered your honour's humours too 
well to spoil sport by saluting, when you thought fit 
to hoist foreign colours.'* 

"Jack, you are an honest fellow! and here's a 
sovereign to drink my health, for we have weathered 
many a hard gale together, and here's another for 
keeping my secret, old heart of oak. And now, gen- 
tlemen," continued Lord A B , "if you 
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are not yet satisfied that the letter belongs to me, 
here are, I trust, sufficient proofs 1'' as he spoke he 
produced from his pocket book a bundle of letters, 
bearing the same superscription. 

The post-master immediately handed him the let- 
ter, and began a string of the most elaborate apo- 
logies, which his Lordship did not stay to listen 
to, but walked back to the Golden Lion, leaving 
the assembled population of — — mute with con- 
sternation. 

That afternoon, the whole corporation, sensible 
too late of their error, waited in a body on Lord 

A B to apologize for their ^mistake, and to 

entreat him to honour the town with his presence 
during the remainder of the season. 

Lord A B — was busily employed in tying 

up his bundle when the deputation entered, and 
he continued to adjust it all the time they were 
" speaking. When they concluded, having tightened 
the last knot, he replied as follows. 

''Gentlemen, I entered your town with every in- 
tention of thinking well of its inhabitants. — 
But you will say that I came in a shabby coat, car- 
rying my own- bundle — and took up my quarters 
at a paltry alehouse. Upon my word it was the 
only place where you would give me admittance I 
Your reception of me would have been very difier- 
ent had I arrived in my carriage. 0«fi)i\fiSQx^\i) \ 
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doubt it not; my rank, fortune, and equipage will 
procure me respect any where from people of your 
way of thinking. But, gentlemen, I am an odd fel- 
low, as you see, and sometimes try whether I can 
obtain it without these adventitious distinctions; and 
the manner in which you treated me, while I ap- 
peared among you in the light of a poor and most 
inoffensive stranger, has convinced me of my error 
in looking for liberality of construction here. And 
now, gentlemen, I must inform you that I estimate 
your polite attention at the same value that I did 
your contempt, and that I would not spend another 
night in your town if you would give it to me 
for nothing, and so I wish you a very good morn- 
ing." 

As his lordship concluded, he attached his red 
bundle to the end of his bludgeon, and shouldering 
it, with a droll look at the discomfited corporation, 
he trudged out of the town with the same air of 
sturdy independence with which he had trudged 
in. 

The sagacious town and corporation remained 
thunderstruck with the adventure. However, their 
conduct in the affair had been too unanimous to ad- 
mit of their recriminating on each other the blame 
of this unlucky mistake ; so they came to the wise 
resolution of making the best of a bad business, and 
digesting the biltei rebuke as well as they might ; 
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moreover, they determined that their town, should 
not lose the credit of a visit from so distinguished a 
personage, and duly announced in the county pa- 
pers, Lord A B 's arrival and departure 

from the town of — ^-. 
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A man of war, taken m Toe * 
POUR ET CONTEE, 

OR 

THE RIVAL SOLDIERS. 



A MUitaire 

Of beauty rare. 
Chancing to meet a veteran, 

Tliey argued, straighl, 

In fierce debate, 
Which soldier was the belter 'i 
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This dandy lad 

Could gallopade. 
And waltz and sip his coffee, sir ; 

No hilt-to-hilter. 

No greedy tilter, 
He was but a peace officer. 

While old Jack Bluff, 

A Trojan tough, 
Was one of bull-dog quality ; 

A fig cared he 

For theory. 
He loved wild war's reality, 

« Alack ! alack V* 

Cried fierce old Jack, 
" The times are altered sadly. 

In regiments now, 

By Mars I vow. 
The King but bargains badly. 

« With bays and buffs. 

And your fur cuffs, 
And muffs and gilt pelisses — 

S*bloodl now,methinks 

Each man's a minx, 
When soldiers turn to misses. 
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" IVe blue and green. 

And scarlet seen, 
Like Rag fair in a storm 1 

Though not so grand ; — 

In my command, 
We were more uniform." 

Caipt, Fuff, — ^ Excuse me there — 

By Stultz I swear, 
We wear more uniform 

Than ever you. 

Or all your crew, 
Could boast to keep tliem warm." 

Capt, Bluff, — " Crew, do you say. 
You popinjay ! 
Is't a Marine you'd make me V* 
Fuff, — " A Aorse-marine 

I think youVe been, 
Or may blue devils take me." 

To this rebuff, 
Growl'd forth old Bluff, 

With sneer — to hide his rage meant 
" You neYer fought." 
Puff. — " I'm never caught 

Refusing an engagement/^' 
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Bluff, — '^ But fire and smoke 
You'd think no joke, 
My exquisite hussar.'' 
Fuff. — " Sir, smoke and fire 
I much admire — 
Pray look at my cigar /" 

Bluff.—'' Sir, shell and shot. 
As furnace hot, 
I've faced them one and all." 
Tuff. — " Where grape and round 
Are surest found, 
I never shun a haUP^ 

Bluff. — '' In trenches I 

For months did lie, 
Until the foe was humbled /' 
Puff,—'' Intrench! d I lay 
The other day. 
When Spank, my hunter, stumbled !'' 

Bluff. — "To charge in line. 
This motto mine, 
Le mart ou la victoire.** 
Puff, — " Each charge I Ve met 
In triumph yet. 
And mortgaged largely for V 
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Bluff.—'* If to retreat 

Is deemed most meet^ 
I 'm last to face about/' 
Puff.—'' As loth to fly, 
The last am I 
To linger at a rout /" 

Bluff.—'' About me laid 
My deadly blade 
Upon my foes descends." 
Puff. — " Sir, I Ve done more, 
For, o'er and o'er, 
I 've often cut my friends /*' 

Bluff. — " Midst dangers fierce, 
And cart and tierce, 
I've almost lost my mazard.'* 
Puff. — " I, calm as sleep, 

ikfy countenance keep, 
Yet dare the die at hazard! 

Besides, you 're stale 
While I am hale. 

All pleasures fit to take." 
Bluff.—" There, Sir, I, too. 
Can cope with you, 

A loose leg I can shake." 



Puff.—" At least for youth, 

I may id truth. 

Assert superior channs." 

fiA#— «Poh,pohl tut I tut I 

Why I am but 

Your brother, Sir, in arm !" 




A brother in armtl 
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TABLE-TALK. 



BY LOUISA H. SHERIDAN. 



" Merrie England'* — tho' once such a general phrase, 
No longer to this sober country applies : 

" Merrie Ireland/^ with comical speeches and ways, 
All the Englishman's merriment lately supplies. 

The moment an Irishman's accent is heard, 
The jokes on 'potatoes* are sure to commence : 

A ' Bull* is expected with each coming word, 
And they feel quite amazed should he talk com- 
mon sense I 

An Irishman once was invited to dine 

By some Cockneys, who thought him a capital treat: 
How they laughed, talked, and quizzed, and exclaim- 
ed (very fine), 

*' Vot a sight oipotaters you eats to yovur meat !^ 

The Irishman, quietly smiling, replies, 

'' Faith I do ! shure a good dish of murphies a 
thrait is : 
But, gintlemen, honeys, I look with surprise 

At the great lot of mate i/ou ait wid your pataytees /'> 
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ZOOLOGICAL EXPERIENCES. 



BY ISABEL HILL. 



*' Ob man, the brute creation see* 
Thy conatancy oft needs a spur ['' 

George Colman, 



That is an awkward period in a woman's life when, 
though too mature to pet and tease animals girl- 
ishly, she is still too young to faddle with and 
doctor them old-maidishly. Whatever such fa- 
vourites may suffer from the almost unintentional 
cruelty of children, they are for worse off when 
fussed about by the scientific tyranny of an over- 
laying spinster, or a childless widow. In the 
former case they are objects of unqualified com- 
passion, whose wrongs we may avenge by boxing 
the ears of their juvenile tormentors ; in the latter 
state they are unfailingly rendered too disgusting 
to be pitied : and as, " while btuXes v«^V wv vw'a 

V 
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legSy'' especially when petticoated, '' the law of the 
land, heaven bless it 1 forbids us to** — kick them, 
it is on the prot6g^es of these sot disant hen-Mar- 
tins that our spite rebounds, with quadrupal, or 
rather with quadrupedal force. 

As a child, I had four dumb darlings; that is, 
speechless, not silent; for no golden bribe could 
ever dissuade me from carping at those loveless 
ornaments, who are only in their element while 
throwing a damp on one's admiration. No bar- 
rier, however brittle, and easily seen through, must 
exist between me and those I like ; or, if they can- 
not stand the touch, let my pets reply by looks to 
my endearments at least. I often wish, not that 
I still possessed, but that I could now be as much 
interested as then in such a quartette of noisy play- 
fellows. Mine were neither very troublesome nor 
very pitiable. They were not my own, either: 
Don Rover, the spaniel, was my brother's : Quawko, 
the monkey, my sister's : Bijou, the canary, was 
only called mine ; and as for Pinkey, the cat, she, 
of course, was nobody's, disowned by us all, she 
merely belonged to the house. 

Rover was a handsome, clever, amiable, gentle- 
manly fellow, rather fond of a doze, by fits a wild 
dog and a sad dog, but brave and faithful when 
roused from his nap by any occasion which be 
thought worthy of his talents ; for, to say the truth, 
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he was as capricious a puppy as ever lay in the 
sun to be fed by fair hands. He sometimes i^ 
peared so forgiving with his foes, so indifferent with 
his friends, that it was difficult to ascertain his 
opinion of things in general. Gamesome as he 
could be, I never saw him snap at a fly; he had 
sagacity for any thing; but, docile as he was, 
in most respects, I could never teach him, even 
when hungry, to beg. Perhaps I did not keep 
him waiting long enough. Had I exhausted his 
patience, he might have wrested his meal from me 
by force; but I know he would not have stolen a 
morsel. 

Quawko was a dark and very small ringtail, with 
tiny puds, that looked as if nicely fitted by the 
fiEuries with black kid gloves. Fine eyes he had, 
and brows for ever in motion ; a face, at times so 
provokingly human, that I felt the resemblance, 
and blushed for my race. This active grimader 
imitated every thing he saw and heard : exploring 
all comers of the house. Caressing, though pas- 
sionate, he had few faults, but those were thumpers, 
which I ought to have tried to thump out of him. 
Pride was one ; for, even in the depth of winter, 
he refused to drape, lest he should appear to put 
himself on a par with his poorer brethren, who 
tumbled for halfpence on the tops of street organs. 
He was easily frightened into nerroxia ^\&\ «xA^ 
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finding that his first real attack gained him a day*s 
impunity for all his tricks, he frequently afterwards 
aped himself, and acted the whole scene over again, 
to get a holiday and a treat — the hypocritical little 
mimic! The best advice, and some correction, 
was wasted on him ; he remained a dirty, drunken, 
greedy, mischievous, young thief, and we could not 
help putting up with him for all that I 

Bijou — I don't very well like to think of him 
now — was a pretty flutterer, a powerful singer, a 
gay,' inoffensive, affectionate companion, fond of 
his liberty, but never abusing it. Every body loved 
my poor Bijou, even Rover ; but then, to be sure, 
he did not know howmy warbler doted on him, 
or the perverse Don might have been less kind ; as 
it was, the gowan-headed creature could chirp him 
back to vivacity at any time. Bijou seemed con- 
scious of his friend's greatness and power, only to 
celebrate it in his songs : and to respect his supe- 
riority without one dream of dread. Psha! he 
could not dread even the cat. Nor had he need, 
for she was the gentlest of felinities, with not one 
obnoxious grimalkinism about her. 

Pinkey — why so called I could never detect, as 
she was growing grey from my earliest acquaint- 
ance with her, though certainly not from age at 
that time — respectable Pinkey ! but I can scarce 
dare a word in praise of oive belon^ng to thy 
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slandered sisterhood ! Yet a few good examples 
embolden me to assert, that I have rarely known 
any harm of cats who were given a fair chance^ 
though I own I have seldom met with any who 
enjoyed that advantage. Is it their fault that they 
are bom nearly without brains, though with all 
their senses about them, and of a tender turn? 
that they want strength, both of body and instinct ? 
are dependant, and ill-educated ? No I their errors 
are thrust upon them ; they become selfish perforce, 
cowards from their tenacious regard for that per* 
sonal neatness which they so labour to preserve. 
Oh that all females made such good use of their 
tongues I cross from sheer melancholy ; reflecting, 
in their starved and persecuted maturity, on the 
fondness lavished over the days in which they were 
but useless toys ; as soon as they can deserve and 
must require kind treatment, they are as ill-used 
as if they were constant wives, — rather unfair on 
ladies of tlieir excursive genius. Could every cat, 
like Whittington's, catch fortunes for her master, as 
well as mice, we should hear no more said against 
the species. Suppose they only fawn on us be- 
cause we house and feed them, tliey have no nobler 
proofs of friendship for which to thank us ; and if 
their very gratitude for this self-interested hire be 
adduced as a crime, — alas, poor pussies I Had 
Minette been a Thomas, and V.Tatv^lottck&.^ 'wiXq 
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T. Cat, Esq.y a whiskered, fur-collared Philander, he 
would, most probably, have surmounted that un- 
manly weakness, and received all favours as but 
his due. I never see a Mrs. Mouser, rubbing her 
soft coat against me, with round upturned eyes, 
but I translate her pur into words like these — ^ I 
can't swim : I can neither fetch and carry, nor guard 
the house : I can only love you, Missis ; pray ac- 
cept all I have to offer !'' 

Rover was always polite to the old tabby; 
theirs was no cat and dog life ; his presence ne- 
ver put her back up; he was a terror to every 
dandy Tom in the neighbourhood, but it was not 
in female nature to distrust him. 

Indeed, all four of these contrasted persons 
were friends. Quawko's prime favourite was, at 
fiist, his fellow foreigner, Bijou. The antic fan- 
cied he could patronize one, to whom the Don, 
when most familiar, never dreamt of condescend- 
ing. How I loved to see my bonny bird hop over 
the monkey's head, and fearlessly peck the crumbs 
from between his fingers ; but — Spring came, and 
that loving Western heart felt its first besoin cTaimer, 
He would fly with all he could find of shreds and 
patches to his own reflexion in the looking-glass, 
that '* hourly image of his thoughts," billing and 
cooing to it in so Narcissus-like a style, that we 
got him a mate, and bespoke them a breeding-cage. 
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Pity, when such a lover is inclined to wed, that 
fate should ever deny him a home in which to shel- 
ter his bride and bairns ! Alack I how many in- 
timacies have been ruined by over-hasty marriage. 
The shy home-keeping hen was, in Quawko's jea- 
lous eyes, quite unworthy to rival him with his 
friend. Remember, he was one from among ^' souls 
made of fire, the children of the sun, in whom re- 
venge is virtue/' He saw the young pair set just 
over the water-puncheon, exerted at once his '* force 
and cunning,'^ and, ere the hand of man could 
•prevent, dashed them into the liquid gulf, to quench 
their innocent flames. The bridegroom clung to 
the bars of his cs^e, and struggled hard to save — 
not, I blush to add, his lady bird, but himself and 
all the gold he had about him, from the flood. He 
liked a cold bath well enough in moderation, but 
this was ** too much of a good thing." They were 
fished up instantly ; but, as a judgment on this 
married-mannish breach of gallantry. Bijou had 
one of his shapely legs broken, and his wee wife 
was dead. He never married again ; he had had 
enough of the holy state ; though, I fear, he re- 
gretted this accident most deeply, for the sake of 
that ^' bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh,'' 
which he had ''known the longest and esteemed 
the most.'' The conceited scrap was always so 
vain of bis legs I 
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This was Master Quawko's one crying sin : — 
tangling silk, tearing lace, spoiling sophas, hiding 
money, breaking china, stealing wine, nibbling 
pens, scribbling books, — all had been venial to 
this* A long life spent in deeds of atonement 
could scarcely expiate so fowl and unnatural a 
murder. We thought of building him a hermitage, 
and consigning him to bread and water, solitude 
and darkness, or of loading him with chains, and 
sending him back to Demerara: but, before we 
could decide on the mode of his punishment. 
Bijou recovered — forgave him, and I — always 
pardoned those Bijou forgave. 

Indeed Quawko was now an altered little man; 
he took lodgings at Mrs. Pinke/s. She was a 
sober female, fit to give a tone to his future con- 
versation. Her domestic arrangements were out of 
his sphere, or they, like Bijou's, might have '^ fallen 
to cureless ruin.'' She became a mamma ; and her 
bachelor inmate, though rather fidgetty on this in- 
teresting occasion, behaved with exemplary de- 
corum, going on tiptoe for some hours, out of 
consideration for the lady in the straw, or rather 
in the hay. The cook swore that she actually 
caught him tying up the back door knocker with a 
dish-cloth ; for this, at leastfor its motive, I will not 
vouch ; *' so might it have been had my mother's 
cat'' not kittened at all. Amazed as he had been 
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at beholding five little Pinkeys, beside his worthy 
hostess, he shared her regrets when, the next morn- 
ing, he discovered that three of them had myste- 
riously been kidnapped. Hints of their fate were 
whispered in his presence. For him the word 
drowning had but one signification; he did not 
give himself time to consider probabilities, nor to 
consult our tastes. He had heard oicatmp^ infusion 
of cats-mint, of watered tabbies, and of tortoise sheUs 
being found in water too. Never having drank of 
so temperate a fluid himself, he could form no 
better estimate of the purity usual to^ and expected 
from it, than can his brothers in larger growth of 
— no matter what. To the butt, which like other 
buts had proved so fatal to young hopes — to the 
ocean which had ingulfed the canaries, ran the 
remorseful ringtail, leaping on its brink, resolved, 
if he should see the innocents, to rescue them, or 
^* perish in the attempt;'' but soon finding that his 
pious immersion would be fruitless, he returned to 
the hapless mother, and cheered her by coddling 
the gemini who still were spared. He seemed re- 
solved, as Pope says of Gibber, 

" To make poor Finkey eat, with vast applause'* — 

and, by his attentions to her children, he succeeded. 
How like a negro nurse did he dandle them on his 
knees, or carry one in his arms, while Mrs, P .dt^^gg^^ 

X 
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the other about by fixing her tee^ in its poll, a mode 
of conveyance which her aid de camp did not ap- 
pear to consider as either the most graceful or most 
tender expedient of maternity. As he watched the 
twins, he was perplexed at observing that the ch3- 
dren of a lady who could see even in the dark, 
remained so long blind to the light of day : and, 
with the delicate skill of an Adams, did he apply 
his elf-like fingers to their sealed \idis,feeUngly per- 
suading them to open. At last his nine days won- 
der ended; and no raptured witness of Mars*s 
Valerie could ever have been more a£Rected by the 
eclaircistement, than was Quawko when the kittens 
saw ! As soon as they giew so stout as to gambol 
with him, the house was scarce big enough for the 
trio. Pinkey, though sedate herself, regarded the 
sports of her offspring and their companion with 
complacent benignity, which seemed to say, '' It 
would make a cat laugh to see their monkey 
tricks I'' 

Quawko now became anxious to present his 
young e^es to his own patron, the great Rover; 
and achieved as tolerable an introduction as could 
be hoped, between two such frisky sluts, and a 
rather reserved Don, with only a face-making scara- 
mouch for their master of the ceremonies. Rover 
condescended to wake, adjusted his curls, shook 
hands with Quawko, pricked u^ his ears at the 
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miuucal mew of the eldest Miss Pinkey, touzled 
the prettiest for a minute or two, and then '^ tossingp 
his chin/' as if to imply '' Enough of this foolery 
ibr once, now leave me to my studies T' stretched 
his long limbs with a half-yawning sigh, and relapsed 
into the most abstracted mood of canine philo- 
sophy. Quawko was rather nettled at this, espe- 
cially as, though he considered the reception apa- 
thetic, almost to a discourtesy, it was decided that 
neither Katherine nor Tabitha were to try a second 
bout with so formidable a personage. Their little 
firiend's indignation was divided betwixt the frigid 
Don and the prudish matron ; for well he knew that 
the young things would have been willing filially 
to have risked scratched faces at home, had the 
grandee offered them sufficient encouragement. 
Rover could be mighty playful with his mistresses 
above stairs; yea, '* caper nimbly in a lady*s 
chamber ;" why he should '' give himself airs, and 
do fine among his equals'* — for so this Merry-an- 
drew considered himself and favourites — was in- 
scrutable. Quawko, who had impudence enough 
for getting into any scrape, and sneak enough for 
getting out again, made up his atom of a mind for 
demanding the satisfaction of a gentleman; so the 
next time he saw Bover quietly enjoying his tiffin, 
he resolved to tiff with him, and pick a quarrel. 
With an air which he fancied irresi&tAbl^ "^x^y* 
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vokingy he laid hands on the temporary amusement 
of our Don*8 pearly teeth, and prepared for a despe- 
rate struggle; but Rover, knowing he could get 
plenty more where that came from, thought it not 
worth his while allowing any thing to become a 
bone of contention between himself and so insigni- 
ficant an invader, therefore wisely dropped the sub- 
ject in dispute without a murmur. 

Even Quawko was awed by this magnanimous 
forbearance, and felt tliat he must owe such tolera- 
tion chiefly to contempt, for he could not doubt 
the insulted party's courage. It had little merit, 
majestic, vigorous, well fed, and better taught as 
the high-bred creature was. Besides our mounte- 
bank had seen him when poor Bijou took refuge 
in his Nestor wig, from the pursuit of a vicious 
nondescript; — how graciously Rover sheltered the 
son of song; and how, by one fiery look, one 
shrill bark, he put the * obscene bird' to flight. Even 
his friends confessed that his bark was a bad one, 
though his foes never suspected it of being ^' worse 
than his bite;'' for when a snarling bull-whelp 
sprung upon his favourite young lady, and left the 
mark of his filthy paws upon her spotless drapery, 
we all saw Rover's brave defence. '^I warrant 
how he mammocked him !'' then ran to kiss the 
gentle hands which, of themselves, had in an in- 
stant brushed away all evidences of this uqpro- 
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Toked attack. As these recollections arose, deep 
dtead fell upoaQuawko's spirit; and letting fall 
hiM prise, he no longer dared to sit in such a pre- 
stoce. In spite of his respectful how, Rover turned 
tail upon him ; Quawko, who detected a latent bit 
of waggery in it, crept round, and in a prostrate 
attitude commenced a series of penitential looks 
and gestures which would have done credit to the 
Daost celebrated pantomimist. Rover, not offend- 
ed, only weary, raised his lovely eyes, bent his 
head, licked the fool slightly, and wandered grace- 
iblly away. A licking from such a personage, as 
might be readily concluded, made a deep and last- 
ing impression. Quawko gratefully resolved not 
to have got so licked for nothing. He knew he 
had deserved worse usage. After dinner, as he 
was begging for every thing he could not steal, 
we gave him a lump of sugar, which, at first sight, 
he was about to devour, but seeing Rover reclined 
on the garden steps, in a balmy siesta, away sped 
Ringtail with " sweets to the sweet.'* In a mo- 
ment he was at the side of our sleeping beauty : 
in vain he nudged his elbow ; in vain he chatter- 
ed-. Rover knew who it was, and pretended still 
to slumber ; but Quawko ^ would not be so ad- 
monished.'' Recollecting the process he had pur- 
sued with the lids of the Miss Pinkeys, he began a 
similar experiment on the lipsoC o\n\ax^AyQiCL<^\ 

X 3 
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fortunately my gentleman choxe to gape, when pop 
into his mouth went the tit bit, which Quawko 
made sore must prove as acceptable to his friend's 
palate as to his own. Little torment ! spite of all 
his faults, I did love him for that. Rover, though 
he never could resist coaxing in his life, declined 
the offered dainty, putting it towards its purveyor, 
*' as who should say" — " Eat it yourself." 
Quawko longed to obey, but dared not console his 
watering mouth, till convinced that all was fSor- 
given. In pointing out the true state of the case 
to his lordly judge, one finger by chance approach- 
ed tiireateningly near the ticklish ribs of the pam- 
pered Don, who started sportively to a round ef 
romps, in which he so fatigued his little companion, 
that the sugar became an indispensable refreshment 
to Quawko's parched exhaustion. 

When I went to school this animal establishment 
was broken up, and *^ our parting was full tender." 
What became of the Pinkey family I never knew. 
Some of its descendants may to this day be peo- 
pling gutters and dispeopling mouseholes. 

My lively, harmless, melodious Bijou, came to 
a bad end at last, as most such beings do, at least 
if they in any way belong to me ; not that the nasty 
cats got hold of him, but that he happened once 
to stand too much in the way of his dearest friend 
— 'tis certain he had no business there— and, by 
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accident — well, I almost hope there is a heaven for 
singing birds, and so forgive the agent who sent my 
pretty minstrel to that new world. 

The Don was too superior a fellow not to suffer 
many reverses of fortune. He bore them nobly, as 
I guessed he would, and surmounted them all, as 
I told him before hand that he must. New bene- 
Actresses gave him a new name, and forced on him 
new duties ; but, steady as his manners became, I 
believe he remained, even to his age, our own de- 
lightful Rover at heart. 

As to Quawko, famed for scaring poor Bijou's 
love to death, for worrying the redoubtable yet 
pacific Don, and for opening the eyes of young 
kittens, — oh! you might be sure that he would 
thrive any where ; he had all the presumption re- 
quisite for a prosperous man. He was adopted by 
a lady who, insensible to his better attributes, 
seemed to choose him chiefly for his feats in guz- 
zling, gormandizing, stealing, despoiling, and going 
into fits. In return, he allowed her to order him 
a full dress suit every quarter ; and was seen, late 
in life, by one of my family, a finished exquisite. 
Of course he retained no recollection of old friends, 
nor did he receive them with the good-humoured 
civility which he formerly extended to strangers. 
He had lost all his playmates^ and his mistress 
dropped some hints of his being chained ui^o*iu%KU« 
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The consequences of his riae, therefore, we may 
hope, avenged on him all the pranks of his hs^py 
obscurity. 

In this narration I have but guessed at motives, 
relating actions and events as they truly beiidl. 
Reader I amongst thy fellow-creatures if thou hast 
ever met with a Rover or a Bijou, may they be thine 
for life ! but if thou hast known one human cat as 
gently decent as my Pinkey, one human monkey 
no more thanklessly selfish than my Quawko^, why 
— I envy thee, that's all ! 
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THE HEIRESS'S CHOICE: 

BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 

A CBOSB Q)ld guardian once^ as I have heard, 
Kept a &ir heiress cooped up like a bird 
^itbin a cage — that cage his country dwelling, 
WheM they abode, in spite of her rebelling ; 
And.iiie was dull as any Miss could be 
Who visits till she sickens with ennui, 
<' Chuidi is the only public place that e*er 
I 've yet appeared at," said she, with a tear — 
*^ And no one there but such dull rustics come. 
That I would rather say my prayers at home." 
But Betty brought her mistress back to reason. 
By telling her " she'd heard, this shooting season 
Lord Lackland*s sons and nephews, one and all, 
Were coming down to winter at the HeAl " 

Y 
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At length the happy Sunday came, when she 
For the first time, should lords and lordlings see. 
Then did she in the crimson-curtain'd pew 
The Honorable Damon Lackland view — 
His Lordship's second son, a lad of parts, 
Like in complexion to the knave of hearts. 
He wore a broidered surtout, trimmed with fur, 
En mUitairCy and stared so much at her, 
Twas quite delightful 1 and he did not look 
Once, though he held it open, in his book. 
And then there was his cousin Frederick too, 
A pretty fellow, drest in naval blue, 
With dazzling bright complexion^ chesnut hair. 
Laughing black eyes, white teeth, and joyous air. 
The very contrast 'twixt them was amusing. 
And caused Florinda great delay in choosing 
On which she should bestow her silent favour ; 
Because, it was most plain, from their behaviour. 
That both admired her, for she met the glances 
Of both, in answer to her sly askances. 
And she might well believe them, on the grounds 
That she had eighty thousand sterling pounds ! 
But though for many Sundays, with their eyes 
They'd told her they should deem her heart a prize, 
Above all others richly worth the winning, 
They had as yet no op'ning for beginning ' 
Acquaintance either with her or her guardy, 
Though neither of the lovers had been tardy 
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In calling, sending compliments and game ; 
But no result, save rude repulses, came 
From their civilities to Mister Fyke, 
Who treated their pretensions with dislike. 

At length 'twas Damon Lackland's luck to stuff 

A billet-doux discreetly in her muff 

In the church porch, by which he got the start 

Of Frederick Courtney, in the lady's heart. 

The letter fixed her — it was worded sweetly, 

And on French mottoed paper written neatly. 

And then, the name of Damon needs must render 

Any love tale, so exquisitely tender ! 

So she replied, in amatory strain, 

To ease the fears of her enamoured swain. 

Now Mister Fyke was laid up with the gout. 
Just at this crisis, which they both, no doubt, 
Thought vastly lucky, for they had a meeting. 
Of course it was a very loving greeting ; 
At which, sam loss of time, they both agreed 
To Hymen's shrine at Gretna Green to speed. 
Her heart, unlike a heroine's, gave no flutter, 
And not a single scruple did she utter. 
For which the dandy could have thanked her double. 
Because it spared him words, and time and trouble. 
So, with a smile, he said, " If I 'm alive 
To-morrow morning, at the hour of five, 
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I will be ready with a chaise and four, 
To meet my angel at the garden door V* 

The great old clock had scarcely ceased to chime. 

When the £Edr heiress, punctual to the time, 

Was with her faithful Betty at the gate ; 

And thought 'twas strange that sAe should have to wait 

Twas a December morning, raw and cold ; 

And though she was wrapped up in many a fold 

Of warm pelisse, and boa, cloak, and shawl, 

The chill inclement air pierced through them all. 

And then the dignity of all her cashy 

Rose in her mind — she thought she had been rash ; 

But having fixed in off-hand style to marry. 

She did like not to be compelled to tarry : 

And said, " Were Frederic Courtney at the gate, 

I would not now for Damon Lackland wait !*' 

^' A thousand blessings on you, for that word !'' 

Cried a gay voice, ^'Florinda, I had heard 

Of your intention of outwitting guardy ; 

And since J found my cousin Damon tardy, 

I come, myself, to aid you in your flight, 

Unless *tis your design to wait till night/' 

"Till night!" she cried, "did I not give him 

warning 
The time that suited me was^ve this morning?*' 
'' Oh ! that may be, but Damon swore by Styx, 
As DO one decent evei dui^^VvW «cr.. 
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Five post meridian must be morning too, 
And thinks, as 'tis to him, it must to you ; 
For those who have late dinners still to get, 
Will call it morning, tho* the sun be set /'' 
Young Frederick said, and then declared his passion. 
In such an eloquent resistless fashion, 
That as he had arranged all things so handy. 
She on the spot, resolved to jilt the dandy. 

So she allowed him with bewitching grace 

Herself and bundle in the chaise to place ; 

And Betty, with the hat-box, followed after. 

With unsuppressed delight and smothered laughter. 

Then off they started swifter than the vnnd, 

Leavmg no traces for pursuit behind. 

And the fair heiress, at her change of choice. 

Soon found abundant reason to rejoice. 

Nor e'er had cause to utter in displeasure 

The proverb, " Wed in haste and mourn at leisure/' 

While people laughed at Damon's want of reason. 

Who thought his dinner altered time or season / 



V 3 




Belle, book, and candle. 



THE SPINSTER'S LAST HOPE. 



livcm fa*9 been written, more, perhaps, than ent 
wu ftlt, upon die fmstration and annihilatioD of 
our first hopes. Many a goodly sonnet, with lu 
proper quantity of lines and ayllablea, and tnuou 
OBfy, nature, feeling, and imagery, has been thnul 
before the public eye, to record that Vih'v Terul 
spring IS not perennial, and to announce the cteir 
and interesting tact, that human existence hai not 
changed its cbaractet noce tiia ^ivid wben it ma 
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denounced by Job as being of ^' few days and ful 
of trouble/' One would have imagined, that these 
words, stamped as they are in the volume of eternal 
truth^ would have availed as a beacon to guide 
man, and woman too, from the dark abyss of dis* 
appointment. Yet every day's experience showS: 
us some unfortunate victim of excited expectation^, 
blazoning foith his sorrows to the world, ^' in all 
the pomp and majesty of woe,'' and challenging its 
sympathy as loudly as if there were any novelty 
or distinctiveness in grief, and as if every heart' 
that is warmed into life, numbered not the greater 
amount of its pulsations, by the dial of despair I 
But no more of this — I am a professed enemy to 
querulousness, and a consistent and decided oppo* 
nent to sentimentality of all kinds — and maintain 
the possibility of living cheerfully and contentedly, 
even after one's last hope has been laid low. Such 
is my case ; and it behoves me to introduce it, in 
its details. 

Reader, are you of the ^^ Beau sexe," and are 
you married ? If so, you must remember well 
the throbs and anxieties, the alternations of hope 
and fear, during the progress of the courtship 
which led you to the altar. But was not the pre- 
ponderating fear throughout, that some untoward 
accident should defeat your views, and throw you 
back upon society without the &\ipi^ot\.G£ ^^oal'^^^^ 
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tectioa which you sought to achieve, by much 
amiability, a little finesse, it may be, and diligent 
dressing? Think, then, of her state, who has six 
times been verging into the character of a wife, and 
at the age of forty-five, remains to sign herself a 
spinster ! Youth is proverbially the season of en- 
joyment, and so I found it — eighteen years, and 
20,000/. — fashion, vivacity, and personability — I 
hope the word neither compromises my truth nor 
my vanity — brought me plenty of admirers, and 
one unexceptionable offer. It was accepted; the 
ring was bought ; the carriage ordered ; the settle- 
ments adjusted ; and I within a few days of white 
favours and St. George's church, when a brain fever 
— ^but I will not commit sentimentalism — and this 
passage of my life opens such avenues to it, that I 
would fain rush over it. Enough — my first love 
died: and I lived to receive, at twenty-one, my 
second offer, and chronicle, also, my second dis- 
appointment ! My second adorer was one who, 
had he been like Cassio in the play, an " arithme- 
tician," would have divided the palm of celebrity 
with the American boy of calculating fame. Every 
act and deed was regulated with the nicest exact- 
ness, and with the sole view of adding to his for- 
tune, subtracting from his anxieties, or dividing his 
cares. He lived in calculations. From the period 
of his makiug bis loW^l m Xiafc Taa\\iYQj^^^VkR».\ift 
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balanced for half an hour, the advantages of wearing 
a claret or olive surtout, till twelve at nighty which 
found him in his legislative capacity in St Stephen's 
Chapel, calculating on the propriety of voting with 
or against the minister. 

Fatal to my hopes was this ruling passion. It 
was at a country ball, I was tried by this mental 
measurement, and found wanting. It was there he 
proved, that having neither the beauty of Miss L., 
the fortune of Miss W., or the influence of Miss M., 
the sum total might, after putting him in posses- 
sion of a wife, leave him with a diminution of hap- 
piness and freedom. He, therefore, declared ofl^, 
with all the quiet nonchalance possible. And the 
depression of the agricultural interest forming some- 
thing like an excuse to my father, for the non-ratifi- 
cation of his engagement, he made his regrets and 
his conge to roe, with the most serious of bows, and 
the deepest of sighs ! 

Twenty-three — found me — with my hand, small 
and snowy as it confessedly was, unsought for. 
I had gone to the expense of advertising myself, 
by having my portrait painted for Somerset House, 
and my name fully described in the catalogue. I 
rode through the park during the season, at the 
most orthodox hours, and on an unexceptionable 
horse. I had attended the opera as regularly as 
the prompter ; still it would not do *, vi\«.\v ^^^ 
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suddenly achieved the desired good — an offer! I 
was on a visit at my uncle*s — one of my cousins 
was given to music — I took the hint, and warbled 
at him steadily and untiringly. A new song came 
out — ^it suited my voice, and I sang it with effect — 
the reward was an offer to make me Mrs. Algernon 
Tracy. But evanescent was my triumph! The 

York music meeting came, and Miss y the 

celebrated prima donna, came too. She sang my 
song, and without music — it was resistless — my 
cousin ceased his plaudits only to seek the &ir 
vocalist, and play the inconstant to me. A few 
weeks after saw him married to my rival, and my- 
self tearing the identical song into the smallest pos- 
sible atoms. 

Thirty — Alas ! I thought, am I then really to 
be an old maid ? I let down my hair, and it was 
luxuriant, without the fostering aid of Macassar, 
It told — a gentlemanly, but very bald man, asked 
my love, and unquestionably would have secured 
it, and my hand, too, had I not discovered in time, 
that he paid his devotions at a gambling house more 
punctually than to me ; and that having already dis- 
persed 30,000/. through the agency of ** Rouge et 
NotTy^ he was ready and willing lo send my 20,000/. 
in pursuit after it. I thought the mission some- 
what contingent as to its results, and declined his 
offer. 
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Thirty to thirty-five — I was now in a feverish 
state of anxiety as to the progress of the years, and 
began studiously to avoid all allusion to birth-days ; 
smiled with peculiar complacency upon every per- 
son who called me *Miss' at first sight; adopted 
all the mutabilities of fashion ; accepted invitations 
to country seats, in good hunting counties; dis- 
coursed with the Squirearchy upon dogs and horses; 
and having, to shew my courage, and gratify the 
wish of one particular individual, consented to 
mount a horse who never would do aught but 
gallop (I never could do aught but trot gently); 
got a severe fall, and a contused head. As an in- 
demnity for my obedience to his request, the owner 
of the steed began to talk of his bruised heart, and 
to ask me to heal it at the village church hard by. 
I consented — and here the destroyer of my pro- 
spects was a housekeeper — one of those middl&-aged 
gentlewomen who exercise, in the menage of single 
men, such omnipotent mastery over their purses 
and persons. She knew her empire would termi- 
nate with the commencement of my reign, and per- 
suaded Mr. Damley that he would go to ruin, and 
she to the canal, if he turned his old and faithful 
domestic away; — did tears and hysterics for one 
whole week, and appeared, at the beginning of the 
next, as the mistress of Darnley Hall ! 

Thirty-five to forty — is a fearful a^e ^oi ^^^ijfiNKt^ 
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-^ offers come ^ like angel's visits, few and &r be- 
tween.'^ To me they never came at all ; and I have 
now to narrate the climax of my fears, and the 
death of my hopes, which took place in the October 
of 1830. In an evil hour I accompanied some 
friends to Paris, who had given me sundry hints as 
to the preference the Frenchmen had for English 
wives. Arrived in the metropolis, many of the 
Parisians, with a laudable desire to give pleasure, 
inquired of me when I should be twenty-five! 
One whose mustachios were particularly well ar- 
ranged, and whose decorations were abundant, and 
upon whom I bad begun to look with strong Inter- 
est, asked me one day to accompany hlm<^.Ui|^Jtfie 
English Ambassador's chapel; and whilst. iwiviyr 
ing the altar, insinuated his desire to coiAr IBM)^ 
me there the title of Madame, He obtaiAad Sf). 
promise; and the next day obtained, alaslj^iK 
from me, an order upon Lafitte, which put hwjb 
possession of the whole of my property ! Hi qmt- 
ted Paris with the avowedtintent of laying out 
some thousands of my francs in the purchase of a 
chateau in Normandy. For any thing I know to 
the contrary, he may have done so ; but this Ilmow, 
thAi have never seen him or my money since. I 
losHky follies with my fortune; I re-crossed the 
channel, and obtained a situation as humble com- 
panion in Lady D.'s family. And here I am, 



cheerful and h^py ; though every chance of chang- 
iag mj name has vanished for ever I And " the 
■piiuter*s last hope'' has failed her. 
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OUR ROW. 



BY W. COLLIER^ ESQ. 



Tis very strange ; but so it is, 

The folk in our row 
Have all lived there a dozen years, — 

I wonder when they '11 go. 
They're such a strange unpleasant lot, — 

Taith, if I had my will, 
I 'd pack them all, the great and small 

Clean out of Pentonville. 



At number one there's Mr. Bell, 

An old pragmatic beau, 
Who takes his stand, arm'd glass in hand, 

All day in our row, — 
To quiz those jades, call'd servant maids. 

Who live at number two ; 
They've cast some spell on Mr. Bell, 

By singing " Bells so blue." 
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There*s Mr. Hole at number three, 

Won't speak to number four ; 
While they contrive, at number five, 

To think this Hole a bore. 
At number six, there's dear Miss Wix, 

Whose thoughts seem bent on heaven ; 
But, by the by, I think she*8 sly, 

And loves a little leaven. 



I used to visit number seven, 

And tea at number eight. 
But can't abide the silly pride. 

Of little growing gpreat : 
For since the fools have been at court, 

Upon some public mission. 
They fain would pass (like every ass) 

For persons of condition. 

O Muse divine I the girls at nine, 

Tho' blessed with angels' faces. 
Have not one trace of ease or grace, 

So tightly lace — the Laceys. 
O Fashion is a foolish dame, 

But useless 'tis to chide her, 
Since ladies fair will deign to bear 

Their bodies like a spider. 



At Dumber ten, the comei house, 

I live with Ma and Pa 
And sister Jaoe who lacki my bnia 

All day with her sol &: 

My ears are pained by cat-gat strained, 
1 wish DO harp they'd bought her ; 

While Mother cries, " Bless her dear eyes. 
Still harping on? my daughter I" 
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TO A DONKEY. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF " ABSURDITIES.'^ 



What man e'er saw defunct one of thy race ? 

None, it appears ! 
For thou art famed, in every time and place^ 

For — length of ears! 

What heavy loads thy bare back 's doomed to bear 

What blows and pains ! 
Nor are tliy oft-^ugg'd reins as light, I fear. 

As summer rains ! 

Thy provender is always scarce-— not dear, 

But always coarse ; 
Indeed men bait thee, as they bait a bear ! 

Not like a horse ! 

Thy tail is Eastern, which some fat bashaw 

Once proudly wore; 
And pry thee who can say they ever saw 

Thy tail— -before? 

z 3 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 



** 1 have MitlMr the •cboUr't adaacholy, 'which it «aivlati«i. Nar 
the aasiciaii't which it faatastical ; nor th** coartier% which u praai 
sor tht •oMier't, which is anbitioiif ; nur the lawyer's which is politic : nor 
tha ladias*. which is nica , ww kha lorer^ which is all thaae.'* 

JU fMI lUW Urn 



It is piovokingly difficult to be comic to order — 
the mirthfnl muse will not be commanded. Seri* 
ousness may be assmned — but cheerfulness ! — an 
effort at cheerfulness is the saddest affair possible. 
Gaiety has gossamer wings — if you attempt to 
catch, you crush it You must wile it and woo it, 
and keep every thing that is disagreeable or 
triste aBaur off, or it will not abide with you. It 
delights in sunshine, in the merry timbrel, and 
woodland horn — in the landscape, rich in cultiva- 
tion and fiiU of promise — in the whirling maze 
of the joyous dance and in that species of excite- 
ment, which is abandon, without being abaadane(L 
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Our laughter^ then, my fairfriends, must be the out^ 
pouring of innocent gaiety. No^ the husky con- 
tankarous convulsion occasioned by malevolence or 
envy, 

I pity, from my heart I pity, those owl-like crea- 
tures, who create a murky atmosphere around them, 
and scare the peaceful and contented with dismal 
hootings of evils, past, present, and to come. 

I remember one of these unfortunate beings, who 
was a constant guest at my grandfather's. He 
always wore a yellow satin waistcoat, and a blue 
velvet coat, and the reflection of these two colours, 
upon a pallid cadaverous visage, was at once sin- 
gular and disagreeable : his peruke was pointed in 
the middle of his forehead, and arched over each 
eye brow; his nose was peaked and hawk-like, aii4 
the comers of his mouth descended at either side 
with a most melancholy expression. He had been 
unfortunate, I believe, in early life, and certainly no 
one ever railed at the capricious dame '' in good set 
terms,'' more than did poor Desmond; he possessed 
the bitterness of Jaques, without his philosophy. 
I was not too young to enjoy tormenting this ill- 
boding man ; and I found that the most effectual 
way of doing so was to convey to him pleasant newi 
with a pleasant countenance. His sentences were 
always unconnected, and our dialogue proceeded 
thus-wise. 
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^* Glad to see you looking so well this morning, 
Mr. Desmond/' p 

^' Welly child I I never was so ill in my life. 
Very ill — very ill indeed — but everybody's ill 
now I think. You look as if you had the scarlet 
fever." 

^ Only the pure carnation of health, sir, which a 
butterfly race has created.^' 

** Hectic, hectic — running — very dangerous — 
you '11 wear out your limbs, and become an old wo- 
man, before you're a young one. Butterflies are 
very useless things— lay eggs, and then come 
the caterpillars — destroy vegetation — expect to 
live to see the day when every tree, herb, and flow- 
er in this country will be devoured by caterpillars. 
Now don't laugh •^ you ought never to langh— 
destroys all beauty of countenance, brings on oon- 
vulsions, apoplexy, and sudden death — have lived 
in the world sixty seven years, and never saw any 
thing to laugh at, — never." 

*^ But, sir, you may have been very happy for 
all that.'' 

^' Happy ! God bless your soul, child ! I never 
was happy in my life — do you see any thing about 
me to lead you to suppose that I had ever been 
happy 1 1 never even dreamt of such a thing, — not I." 

^ Do you know, Mr. Desmond, I have such 
a delightful piece of news to tell you : Lady James 
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has bought two such beautiful ponies, and has 
promised to drive me in her phaeton — *' 

'^ As a herald to your funeral, I suppose. Miss 
Lucy ! You 'll get your neck broke, — a giddy wo- 
man like that ! Wonder why women ever were 
created — could have done very well without them : 
they used to be useful in my time, but now they 
are not even ornamental. All look like milk maids 
— no hoops^ no high-heads, no lappets l" 

*' Surely, dear sir, you never admired these un- 
natural fashions V* 

The old man's keen, cold, grey eye fastened in- 
dignantly upon me, as he replied, — " I never did 
see, never shall see, any thing to a mir , as you 
call it ; but I have seen that every succeeding year 
makes matters worse, and young ladies more im- 
pertinent." 

That was always my quietus, I perceived more 
by looks even than words, that my company could 
be dispensed with ; and upon such occasions I al- 
ways stole gently out of the room to meditate more 
mischief. 

Poor Desmond! — the only thing in the world 
that he had any affection for, or, I believe, that had 
any attachment to him; was a grey Persian cat, 
whom I always remember blind, and I used to 
think stupid ; — but it purred and rubbed it- 
self to its master's legs when he Tel\3itTv<^ Vk»tci^> 
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and shared his breakfast every morning. I was 
sent down one day on a message of kindness to 
his little cottage, the garden of which joined our 
lawn ; and peeping through the latticed window, 
I perceived that, though it was mid-day, his break- 
fast was untasted on the table, and he was stoop- 
ing towards the spot which puss occupied on the 
hearth-rug. Suddenly he changed his position, 
and I saw that the animal had gone the way of all 
flesh. She was quite dead and stiff. With child- 
ish pertinacity he pushed the saucer of milk closer 
to her separated lips, and his usually croaking 
voice was modulated into' gentleness, while repeat- 
ing ^^ Minnet ! Minuet ! Minnet !" it was the first 
time that the poor creature had not attended to his 
call. Again he stooped, and touched her — then 
quickly withdrawing his hand, rested his head 
against the old-fashioned chimney-piece, and burst 
into tears! 

I departed silently and sorrowingly, grieved that 
the only thing which, by some unaccountable sym- 
pathy, had touched the one kindly chord that 
vibrated through his hard unfeeling frame — had 
been broken ! I think he grew, i{ possible, more 
morose and disagreeable after this circumstance; 
but I ceased to torment him, — for I had learnt 
that old Desmond, ^' the man of cast iron,'' as we 
used to call him, h^d al ?iU events one gentle trait 
in his character. 
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The remembrance of this misanthropic being 
brings to mind another, and very different man, 
whom I knew in my youth. — He was not an ele- 
vated or refined person, but he had so much ban 
hommie, so much unsophisticated good nature (that 
much-abused but most delightful quality), that to 
us he was always known by the soubriquet of 
** Harmony," and well did he deserve the appella- 
tion. ^* Harmony" was not, as I have hinted, at 
all of the poetic order of beings : he was a lit- 
tle, rotund person, whose face was round, rosy 
and shining ; and the sympathetic twinkling of 
small hazel eyes, corresponded with the peace- 
ful smile tkat invariably rested on his lips : he 
was a lover and a maker of peace ; one of the sim- 
ple-minded, yet who extracted honey and oil out 
of the most sour and unkindly, materials. Once, 
and once only, during his long and tranquil life, 
he ventured to encounter the din and turmoil 
of London. I wish I could convey to my friends, 
his quiet and somewhat monotonous voice, while 
relating some of his adventures in his own inimita- 
ble manner, and (for he was a native of Ireland) 
particular intonation and phraseology — but vain 
would be the attempt. I must only give the words, 
and leave it to those who can, to imagine the rest. 
He never related those passages except with his 
feet on the high brass dining-room C^tid^x^'dxAXa^ 
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own particular table at his side, upon which lAood 
a tumbler of hot whiskey toddy, and a plate of bis- 
cuits. 

^ Never talk of a legacy beingablessing/^ he would 
commence — ** if you are obliged to be present at the 
' reading of the will/ It was, as you know, the be- 
ginning of February, when I landed at Bristol ; and 
being obliged to he in London the next day, I went 
to the coach-office and wanted to make sure of an in- 
side place up to town. Well 1 1 was terribly put out 
by finding that all inside places were taken, and, of 
necessity, I must go outside. Thinks I to myself it 
shall be put up with, and going back to the inn(where 
the people were all mighty civil), I resolved to get 
into my frieze country coat, which my sister (you 
mind* poor Kate) had packed in, to save my best 
clothes of a wet day, and made myself up com- 
fortable and respectable, like as I was going to 
Clonchotty or Ballynajillagh. 

" Just as I was scrambling up the coach, a very 
genteel fine young man comes up with another 
chap, and calls out to the coachman to know why 
he did not put up his luggage, and the guard made 
answer that it was up ; and then he seated himsdf 
beside me, and I heard the boy who waited widi 
the steps say something about ' a Johnny' as he 

* KemembeT. 
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looked Qp at him. At last we went on, and my 
companion Was very affable for a while, and talked 
a deal about London, and Lords whose names I 
had read in the newspapers, and knew, therefore, 
that they must be great persons: then he com- 
plained bitterly of being obliged to go outside; 
and assured me, iqxm his honor, it was the first time 
he*d ever travelled upon the wrong-side of a coach. 
One thing puzzled me astonishingly : he never 
stopt any where, that he didn't drink either porter 
pr spirits, generally the latter. So at last I made 
bould to ask him, ^ If that was the fashion of the 
London gentry to be making brute-beasts of them- 
selves?' but never an answer he spoke, only up 
with his fist — and would have done me an injury, 
but the guard stood my friend, and declared he 
shouldn't touch a hair of the head of so old a man. 
Presently he falls asleep, and I had a deal of trou- 
ble, striving to hinder him from tumbling off the 
coach; and at last I shoved him into my place 
ibr safety, and took the edge myself. When he 
awoke it was morning, and a fine morning too; 
but neither his voice nor his eyes were lifted up in 
praise, — he looked hazy and stupid, out of humour 
with himself, and, consequently, with every one 
else. As we drew nearer London, he pointed out 
some noblemen's and gentlemen's houses, saying, 
Ay> now, that's Pevonshiie's \ D«soTi*% <&. ^(;;^q^ 

A A 3 
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fellow — gives capital claret t— D'ye see that hone ? 
it's very like one of my friend Lowther's, only he's 
d— d unfortunate I — Never won a heat yet — 'pon 
my soul I pity him^ poor fellow.— Ah! that's a 
neat box (I diought it a very fine house> but held my 
tongue), very like the Bishop of Louth's. 

^ ^ Do you know my Lord Bishop ?' I inquired. 

^ ' Know him, to be sure I do ; and a d— d old 
groutfy he is, though he has some good points, and 's 
not at all close fisted.' 

^ I replied, * that I had always venerated his 
character, and considered him a true Christian mi" 
nisterJ 

*^ The words were not clean out of my moudi, 
when he turns round, and looking at me from top 
to toe, says, * Where the devil do you come from T 

" ' From Kilbride, in the county of Kilkenny,' 
I replied as civilly as possible. 

" * I thought so,' says he, * or you'd never sup- 
pose a christian minister and a bishop to be one 
and the same thing.' 

^ This shocked me exceedingly ; and I would 
have entered into a long argument disproving what 
he said, (for I had known my lord bishop all my 
life, and, indeed, was related to him by the mother's 
side — seeing his great aunt was something to her 
grandfather, and he had even come on purpose to 
see me in myViUle p\«Lce^v¥A^tSAfc\ \i\A,%^i!ift- 
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thing stopt me ; and sure I was glad enough after 
that I held my tongue, for the young man was, I 
saw, in sad darkness, and a great reprobate. I 
found that he never read Scripture, and, though he 
went to church, never remembered either the text 
or the sermon, which grieved me much, — for he 
was very well to look upon, and had a fine, bold, 
daring air. Shortly after we entered London; 
and while my poor brain was bewildered with the 
multitude of coaches, and the power of people, and 
the dunning noise, and I was thinking sofdy to 
myself how I should ever work my way through 
the mob — suddenly the coach stopped, and down 
stept my fellow traveller, and his parting words 
were very uncourteous to a man of my years : 
— * Farewell, old boy,* he says, ' and don't call a 
bishop a christian minister, or they 11 call you 
Paddy from Cork 1' 

^* After I'd been prettily pegged about, and bad 
more than the half of my legacy to p^ for legacy 
duty, and one thing or other of the sort, and my 
travelling expenses would come to nearly the other 
half — and after I had thought of going to law with 
the notary for putting down only 100/. in the will^ 
when the servant woman, or rather my cousin's 
housekeeper, declared that he ought to have put 
down 1000/., for my cousin told him to do so — I 
gave it up^ thinking I'd go and caW qtv \s£<i\A\^ 
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Bishop, and ask his advice. Well, I made myself 
as neat as a new pin, and set off so as to get there 
by about two o'clock. I knocked at the door, and 
at last a fine le-jimneed footman, powdered and 
scented, opens it, and gives me a look, and then^ 
with a sniggle of a laugh, asks what I could want 
with his lordship 1 ^Ohl ohT say^I, ^Isitjrouf 
says I'; * And this is your trim,' says I, blinking up 
in his &ce to make sure of my gentleman's iden- 
tity. ^ And how is your friend Devonshire ? — and 
when did you taste his claret ? — and has Lowther 
won a heat yet ? — and it's yer master ye called Old 
Groudy is it V With that he was going to be im- 
pudent, saying that I could have no business with 
his master, when a quiet looking man came to the 
door, and observed, ^ I am certain you are Mr. 
0*Delman ; don't you remember me sir, James, 
his lordship's own man, when we were staying 
with you at Kilbride?' 

" James I did remember ; and I also remember 
the look of dismay, astonishment and shame, wfaidi 
my travelling friend cast upon me ; — he seemed 
perfectly silenced, his flippancy was gone, and he 
followed me to the door of the library with a most 
imploring countenance. I found my old friend 
good and kind as«ver, and he would hear of no- 
thing but my staying dinner with him. You can 
iSwcy nothing more comkai >3DaxL \!ti^ maimer in 
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I 

which the footman (for that was his real calling) 
waited at tahle, trying to catch my eye ; and when he 
succeeded^ using every contortion of vis^e to express 
penitence. After the cloth was removed, I opened 
the legacy matters right out to his Lordship, who 
told me to have as little to do with law as possible. 
And I believe he was right — it is like diving in 
muddy water, and expecting to be cleansed there- 
by. And we parted early in the evening, upon my 
promising to spend the following Saturday with 
him. I had not proceeded many steps from the 
door, when some one tapt me on the arm, and, 
turning round, I perceived the disconsolate foot-^ 
man I There he stood, looking as crest-fallen as a 
conquered bantam. 

<< < I beg your pardon. Sir,' said he in a most 
iFespectful tone, ' but I hope you will forgive my 
misconduct: I assure you I am very sorry — I did 
not know you were a friend of my master's.' 

'^ I never could preach a long sermon," our 
good-tempered friend would continue, '^ but I felt 
strangely inclined to do so at that minute; and, 
indeed, did say a few words to reprove his follies 
and wickedness. 

'* ' I hope to know better and to learn better, 
sir,' he replied to my admonitions. 

'^ ^ I mean to take care that you shall hum 
better,' I responded, * whether ^o\i ^cX \sl^\i *^ ^'^ 
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not. Did you ever read the Sermon on the 
Mount?' 

'^ ' I can't say that I ever did, right through^' 
says he. 

** ' EEave you a Testament V I inquired. 

" * Not exactly, sir, of my own; though they're 
plenty enough at my masters/ 

" * They'll do just as well,' I said — * Now I dine 
with his Lordship on Saturday, and this is Wed- 
nesday. Well, you know Saint Mathew? — b^^ 
at the fifth chapter, and go on to the end of the 
seventh, in all about a h\mdred and eight or nine 
verses ; and I'll come half an hour before dinner 
and hear ye say it.' 

'^ ^ Read, sir^ all that !' exclaimed the man with a 
fiice of consternation. 

"* Every word of it,' says I; 'but not onfy 
read it my boy, — you wanted to get off easy, did 
you? You must have it by heart — eveiy sen- 
tence, — and not miss a syllable, good, bad or 
indifferent. And if you don't — I I'll just wait 
till (the cloth's removing, and then I'll up and 
tell all I know of ye, — which is nothing extraor- 
dinarily to your credit, even if your friends Devon- 
shire and Lowther were sitting at the table with 
Grim Groudy I 

'^ Oh, sir, sir I" said he, clasping his hands, ' 111 
never be able for it, sir, never ! if you 'd let m» off 
with the half of it.' 
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*'Not a verse will I leave out,' I replied, * be- 
cause, young man, it's all for your good; and I 
could'nt answer it to my conscience to abridge the 
task.' Well, he walked off, promising faithfully to 
have it all for me by the time appointed ; and, in- 
stead of being at his Lordship's at six, I was there 
at five. The man who came to the door wanted me 
to walk up — *No' — to walk into his master's 
study — *No.' I gave him to understand who I 
wanted at last, tho' to be sure the powder and the 
livery, and all, made both footmen look alike ; and 
a beautiftil pair they were — as the crow said to his 
legs. He shewed me into a genteel little room off 
the hall, and presently in came my travelled gentle- 
man, looking as disconsolate as a party of pleasure 
in a hail-storm. I have often thought that it would 
make a queer picture — that same interview. There 
was I (don*t laugh. Miss Lucy), seated in a red-lea- 
ther arm-chair, which was cushioned so softly that 
I sunk into it ; and my legs (none of the longest) 
could find no resting place — book in hand ; while 
the fine powdered jack-a-napes was stammerii^ 
forth verse after verse, quivering all the time like 
an aspen in a November morning. 

*^ He had just got as far as ^ Thou hypocrite/ 
when the door behind opened, and on looking, as 
wdl as I could, over the back of my chair, there 
was 'my Lord . Bishop himself I — .ii^t»x^\k^ %s»- 
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Umished at the scene. I fiist extorted a promise 
from him thai he iwoald take no notice of what 
had occmied ; and then, I told him the stoiy ! He 
was much amnsed at what he tenned my extia- 
oidinaiy punishment, but agreed that it was a good 
way of making him remember the oocoirence. — Oh 
dear, but London 's a queer place ! 

^ I had almost forgotten to tell you, that, having 
staqrcd late at his lordship's, and not bein' used to 
so much wine, I could'nt find my way home ; so 
I called a coach, and then couldn't remember the 
name of the place I lived in. So I asked die man 
to let me sleep in his coach until six the next mom* 
in'. And he said, yes. When the bright sun 
awoke me, I offered him a thirteen for his civility ; 
but he demanded ten shillings for the coach from 
eleven at night, till six the next morning. I was 
going to pay him, rather than dispute it, and hunt- 
ed for my purse — to no purpose! Purse and 
watch were both gone ! I could not help thinking 
the coachman must have taken them, and I told 
him so; and the end of it was, he swore before a 
magistrate that I was disguised, or as Ae called it— 
drunk I — I never got back my purse though ; but 
I dare say the poor fellow wanted it more than I 
did." 

The most provoking part of his adventure, how- 
ever, I think, was, that when within one or two 
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Stages of Bristol, on his return home, he got out to 
obtain some refreshment ; and (ft being in the night 
time) he mistook coaches, and absolutely fixed him- 
self in an empty vehicle that was on its way to 
London ! ^ Harmony'' did not discover his CTror, un- 
til he was near the metropolis ; when a passenger 
came in, and our good friend observed, that they 
were a long time getting to BrutolJ* — " Bristol !" 
echoed the traveller, " London you mean. Why 
this is Hammersmidi t" 

My happy old friend is still in existence ; and it 
is quite delightful to see the joy with which he is 
received by all the young persons of his acquaint- 
ance. Wherever he goes, his presence creates a uni- 
veital jubilee. I cannot perceive that his features 
are altered, but his figure is bent, and his eyes grow 
dim. He talks of death as cheerfully as he does of 
life, though with a cheerfulness, to which it is profita- 
ble to listen. The last, the very last time, I saw him, 
he was seated on a bank, that was o'er-shadowed 
by a glorious chesnut tree. One of my cousins, ''a 
bold faced boy" — an embryo Nelson, perhaps, for 
he loves the gallant restless ocean I was looking 
earnestly in his face ; a sly, sylph-like little maid, 
occupied herself with severing one of the thin stray 
locks of venerable silver, from his head. Two or 
three " wee ones" — " Nondescripts," as Miss M it- 
ford calls them, "as to sex ot aige^' — cxsctVj \a^fc^ 
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little things, nestled round his knees, like flowers at 
the foot of an aged oak. It was a lovely picture ! — 
''I have l>een telling the innocent craythurs'' (I 
thought, as he spoke, that his accent— or as the En- 
glish persist in calling it. Brogue — was perfectly 
unalloyed) ^* that, putting the ' odds and ends* of life 
together— seeing how much more miserable we 
might have been, and how very hcppjf we haoe been 
—is a pleasant pastime for an old man of dghty 
six, when he has loved his brother as himself, and 
hat been employed in casting the brambles and 
thorns of life out of his way, instead of complain- 
ing of how bitterly they sting him." Philosophy 
in that, thought I, and of the happiest order. 

H. H. L. 




PAINTING FROM NATURE. 

BY LOUISA H. SHEftlOAN. 

Said Mary to an Artut once, 
"Amdia, who is such a dunce, 
Says, * She^/ron Nattire paints each flow'r : 
Dear sir, d 'ye think she has the pow'i I"* 

The Artist said " I'm sure she's ri^t, 
About ea<A daub'd and ill drawn fright ; 
From Nature they are done, 'lis true— 
And vtryfar rromNatuie,U»iV' 
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A DAY r THE MERSE. 

BT MISS M. SANOILANDS. 

TwA decent fowk ayont the Tweed, 

Wha held a wee bit fann, 
Wi' mickle skill an* management, 

Kept a' things cosh an' warm ; 
The maister he could weel direct 

Stout Robin at the plough, 
The mistress, a guid cannie wife 

As ever decked a brow. 

Nae maiden there beneath her care 

Could sleep o'er lang to dream, 
For weel she kent that dirty skeels * 

Wad never ha'd sweet cream ; 
" Then up, my lass, an' stir about. 

An' dinna fash yer thumb 
About the lad that's gane awa. 

But white the kitchen lum. 
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« An'.as for Rob, hell to the field, 

An' no be hame till noon, 
Hoot ! lass gie me the parritch stick, 

Gae ha'd an' fetch the broom. - 
^Od sakes ! when I was half yer age, 

I'd work ye roun' an' roun' ; 
An' aye be braw, by twal' o'clock, 

I'd wager ye a poun'.' 



.f f> 



" Am I na doin' a' yer work, 

Sae mickle thanks to get ; 
Awa an' fetch the bickers ben, 

Gude lass ! pick up yer feet. 
And Jessy, when ye've deen your wark, 

Ye'U surely milk the kye, 
An' see the pigs steakt i' the yard. 

Or 'neath the maister's eye. 

*^ I fain wad gang into the town, 

Gin I could see a' straight, 
Sin' Grant himsel' will be at hame, 

An' 111 no mak' it late. 
I hae to visit Mistress Waugh, 

I hear she 's got her bed ; 
To buy mysel' some linen-check. 

Lint, beggars' tape, and thread. 
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** Vm sure tn' certain noo o' days * 

That ilka thing's made worse, 
I've never got a decent dud 

Sin' I lived i' the Merse; 
What tho' ye get a ^ssen gowns 

For jist the price o' anCy 
I like the silks an' mankys too 

That used to stand alane ! 

*' Ye might as wed jist gie us cliange 

C coppers for a crown, 
As tell us things are wondrous cheap 

Because we *ve mair nor one ! — 
Weel, Grant, ye need na tak' yer tea, 

I'll sure be back by four :" 
Wi' that she took her umberell' 

An' stepped without the door. 

Then patient Jess straight set to work, 

According to command, — 
Righted a' the gude-wife'is room. 

An' beetled out the sand : 
A quiet house is soon got red — 

Tis surely a mistake 
To think that noisy elects work weel, 

Or bairns are best awake f 
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The maister dander*d 'bout the jraird, ' 

An' in an' out the byre; 
An' ay he knocked a juttmg nail. 

Or bound the ivy higher; 
He put a leathern hinge forby^ 

He eased the sneck wi' oil. 
Tended unto the turkey-pouts. 

An' cut some kail to boi). 

The kye bein' milked, Jess bro*t the cieam, 

Then gaed to fetch the churn. 
She bad the maister ^^ see the pigs 

Did no the skeels owrtum :'' 
For Robin, sure enough, had gane 

An' left the door unsteakt, 
And they had a' rin round the house. 

The maister's e*e to greet 

He saw them comin', great an' sma'. 

And wished to drive them back, 
Sae rove a stick frae out the wa,' 

To gie the sow a smack ; 
He gripp'd the stick wi' fu' intent — 

To save the milk and cream, 
Wlien a' at ance, an awfu' crash 

Despoiled his needfu' scheme 1 
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For down the comer cupboard came 

Wi' a' the cheney ware. 
The gude punch-bowls an' wee bit cups, 

Sae wee! esteem'd an' rare ! — 
Oh had the pride o' Mistress Grant 

Been less for their display. 
She had na prapped her cupboard up 

In sic an awkward way 1 

When Jessy entered : — " Loshe me!" 

She cried, ^ oh dreadfu' sight I 
Sae a' the bonny chrystal 's broke, 

An' cheney sets outright ?'' — 
'^ Here Jessy, gie's a hand," sighed GiiBt, 

'* To set the cupboard up ; 
I'll leave the plagins a' to you, 

I canna touch a cup." 

Then forth he went, an' on the way 

He met wi' Archie Ross, 
An' Deacon Ray, — sae he just up 

An' tald them o' his loss ! 
** Tis wofu' news," said Deacon Ray, 

** But Providence, nae doubt, 
Has gi'en this lessen to our pride 

To bring some change about ; — 
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" Noo I'll gang on to meet yer wife, 

An' sure ye '11 patient be " — 
" Aye, bring her on," said Archie Ross, 

" We hae some friends to tea ; 
An* dinna tell her jist the noo — 

The Elder will be there, 
An' I'll jist whisper in his ear 

To gie a suited prayer." 

r 

** Ye 're very kind," said Gibson Grant, 

" I'll gang an' change my coat." — 
" Ye 're weel enough," said Archie Ross, 

" Come, man, in what ye 've got." 
Gude Gibson found a welcome ben, 

Frae sonsie Mistress Ross, 
And sat him down to meditate 

Upon his pairtner's loss. 

The mair because the cheney cups 

Were a' set out sae trim, 
Sae glist'ning wi' a gilded edge. 

An' flowers about the rim. 
He ken't his wife wad pride hersel' 

On the parade she'd make, 
When she returned the compliment 

O' givin' tea an' cake. 
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The company at length anivedy 

Wi' Mistress Grant along, 
Quite happy, for to her a' day 

Attentions had been throng. 
^ Oh, Gibson ! sae ye 're here, I see. 

But sic an awfu' trim ; 
An' how has a' gone on at hame V* — 

" Ye 11 see when ye gang in/* 

The tea being noo a' poured oot 

As each wad like to take, 
A silence reigned, an' Elder Brown 

His holy prayer did make. 
The ladies noo began to say, 

Yer cheney 's really fine — 
*^ Indeed it is !'' said Mistress Grant, 

" The vara same o' mine 1" 

Jist then puir Gibson leaned back 

An' sweyed upon the chair, 
Sair thenkin' what his wife wad say 

To a' her broken ware ; 
And in his plenitude o' thocht 

His head had a' the weight, 
Then balanced down the heavy part, 

Up went his feet elate I 
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An' knockt wi' a' their force propell'd 

Aneath the table broad, 
Which, standin' on three bendin' legs, 

Flapped down wi' a' its load ! — 
Puir Elder Brown, gude man, he got 

The tea-tray on his toe, 
An* Mester Menzies' wife fell down 

An' gae hersel* a blow ; 

The tea, the sugar, an' the cream, 

Fell roun' on every side ; — 
When Mistress Ross began to speak — 

" Ye awkward mon !" she cried, 
" Ye 've surely broken mine for spite. 

Because yer ain ye 've smasht !" — 
" My gown is spoilt," cried Mistress Brown, 

" An a' yer vest is dasht." 

" My head, my head !" blared Menzies' wife, 

« Oh send for Doctor Veitch !"— 
" Have peace, my friens'," said Deacon Ray, 

" Let Elder Brown beseech !" — 
'^ Beseech the de'il !" said Mistress Ross, 

" To tak' his foot away !"— 
"Wheesht, woman, wheesht!" said farmer Ross, 

" Ye ken na what ye say.' 

c c 3 
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^ What) Gib ! are a' the chrystals broke. 

An' every cheney bowl ? 
It 's ay the case when I gae out. 

It grieves my very soul !" — 
" 111 gie ye ony thing," said Grant — 

" Then gie's our cups again'' — 
« I'll buy ye mair" — « The man is daft. 

The like were never seen." 

Thus on they went at body Grant's, 

Till Mistress Ross's een 
Were fiUin' fest wi' briny tears. 

Sad sobbin* owre the scene : 
I cou'dna bear to see them greets 

For a' the wives began 
To sob as loud as Mistress Ross, 

An' flight the awkward man. 

An' lest their tears shou'd melt my heart. 

Too much on beauty bent, 
I took my hat and skulkt awa. 

An' straightway hame I went ; 
An' how they settled a' their odds 

I'm sure I canna say. 
For ere the mom began to break. 

My ship was under wei^h. 




Pouring over a book. 



LETTER OF A FRENCH GOVERNESS TO 
AN ENGLISH LADY. 



Thousand tbauks, ray very dear Miss, for all your 
goodnesses : I you assure that I myself feel quite 
knocked down by your amiability so touchiag and 
alteudering. How you were good for me procure 
the situation of instractrice to the minds leaders of 
the^outh: the childa of Mi\%d\Bu\\,<NW^i%*:):nL'- 
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fideds to my cares, are of a beauty dazzling, and of 
a nature extraordinarily drawing-towards. 

How I am rejoiced that the cares of the tenderest 
of the mothers have rendered me capable of to in- 
struct the little strangers in every branch of an 
education exalted ; because I feel in myself that I 
speak and write your tongue well like an Eng- 
lishe. 

Helas! my best friend, some times I am not 
capable to repress the movements of anger at cause 
of the stupidity of the childs: yesterday I could 
not arrive to make the little Bull feel any difference 
for say '^ dessu^' and '^ dessous/^ which are as un- 
like that possible : I cry — " Ah ! how you are 
beast r forgetting you tell me that ^^ Comme vous 
iteshite,* mean "how are you stupid V* Miladi 
Bull hear me, and fling herself into an anger 
frightening! 

Theses littles Bull are engagings to marvel ! but 
as to Miladi, it must that I open the heart for you 
on this paper friendly. Miladi Bull is quite im- 
polished, ill-honest, starch, and not drawing-to- 
wards. She me stops from to sing when that she 
is present: she me defends from to wear some 
slippers, or some paper-curls to the hair : and she 
me forces of be dressed in great toilette at eight 
hours of the morning. As says our proverb, I my- 
self feel obliged fox \>^ ^^ ^x^viwax.^'t ^"wax -^vas*' 
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all the long of the day, and for her please I not 
know " on which foot for dance." 

She me say that word '^ cabbage** is in very bad 
taste, it must say '^greem** at cause of the colour: 
we had^ the week last, to dinner some cabbage, 
some peas Prussian, and some cabbage-flower. She 
ask at me — " Will you some greens ;" I look to 
the colour of the peas Prussian, and I say — " I 
shall prefer some these blues J' Then she laugh of a 
manner horribly impolished, but without me tell 
that which I say bad. Then I thought she had 
want of some cabbage-flower ; and as I could not 
say " green-blossoms," I say " Will you some yel" 
kwy Miladi ? She laughed again to the clatters ! 
I pray you, my dear Miss, to me tell that which I 
have ill said. 

Green detestable! — I it hate; it goes bad with 
my skin brown ; and I shall understand never of 
it the meaning 1 The other day Miladi Bull say 
— " Run very fast to the green-housCy and tell 
Sir John for come to me :" so I put my bonnet, 
and run almost a half league to the alone house 
I ever see here painted in green : — nothing of Sir 
John : — I come back and find Miladi mean the 
^^ serre djleurs" when she say greenhouse, and not 
** maison verte,** 

Before yesterday I was read the roman of ^' Red- 
gauntlet" of Walter (that man oi \3[i<& 5^<esm^i^<»n^cise3o^ 
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Miladi Bull enter, and making the greats eyes, she 
say — '^You not read, you mind childs always: 
bring me two quills and the Canary : you forgot to 
water the plants." I regard the flowers, see their 
blossoms tenders quite past from the ardour of the 
sun, and their heads elegants leaning with the 
indisposition : I melted all into tears at my negli- 
gence; that Walter is witch! I pour some water 
on the souls thirstys and faintings of the flowers, 
then I look in dictionary for ^^ gtUll:*' I find 
'^ plume,^' so I run to the library where was Sir 
John — ^^ Have the complaisance, sir, for give me 
two quills, and say me where is Canary V* (Sir 
John is more honest in his manners than Miladi, 
and always say to me '^ my dear/') He answer — 
'' My dear, Canary is a large island in the Sea 
Atlantique, near to the coast of the Afrique/' 
£h, la ! what for Miladi make me a ridicule, for me 
send to carry large island 1 

Miladi goes to a large Evening yesterday, and 
while she herself dress, she me sends for ribbon for 
her waist : she not like that which I bring, and say 
at me — '^ The ribbon shall be watered ; and quiU 
this lace on my dress/' I take the dress, and think 
she have want for it to be garnished with feathers, 
as I find " quill '' mean '^ plume.'* I sew the -lace 
and add feathers very gentille, and Miladi want 
ribbon wateredy 1 mak^ \1 Moet mt& sponge, I think 
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for make it fit close the waist of Miladi. Oh, la ! 
she herself throw into an anger frightening again, 
and say at me that " quiir mean '^ tw/eau," and 
** ribbon watered^* mean " ruban moire,** You have 
more of idioms in your tongue than I no thought. 

When I arrive here, the girls dears make me to 
see a cat and her littles. I cry — " Oh the cat su- 
perbe, with her littles also I Oh the genteel smalls 
beasts V They ask at me — " What will you say 
by her littles ?" " I wish to say * ses Fetits* the 
littles childs of the cat, my dears loves.^' 

The littles Bulls laughs to the tears even, and 
then say that littles cats not named ^^ childs" nor 
" genteels." Sir John say at me — " My dear, 
you say " gentille** in French, that is " nice** in 
English ; and my naughty girls laugh because you 
say " genteel small beasts,'* instead of " nice little 
animals** 

To-day we expect some world to dinner, and I 
myself arranged to marvel, in a gown rose, and 
capped in a cap of a blue tender, garnished with 
buttons of roses, and teeth of wolf, and ears of 
hare in satin thought-coloured. I pass near to 
Miladi Bull, and she say at me, in anger -*►" What a 
dash you cut ! why you are more like a Merry An- 
drew or a Jack Pudding than a respectable go- 
verness." 

I you pray, my dear l^ss, ioi teWN^\vQ ^x^ '^^afc 
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gentlemen^ Mr. John Pudding and Mr. Andrew, 
whom she named Gay ? and also what she mean 
by cutting a dash, which I find in the dictionary 
'^ coupaut un trait !** Mon Dieu ! elle est drole, 
cette femme I 

At dinner she cut a large rosbif, and I say Miladi 
— " How you are good dissector !" She laugh 
(always laugh, that woman there) and say — '^ Not 
dissector, but carver." 

I do not like her contradict, but I know well 
that " carver** will be in French " sculpteur ;" so I 
say only, '* Thank you, Miladi, I ignoranted that ;" 
and she laugh again. 

It was there some of ladies at dinner who ask at 
me if I love the music ? I cry, " Oh yes ! I love 
that dear music to the folly: we had a music 
charming in the bosom of our family: my sister 
oldest can touch delightfully; my sister yoimg 
pinches of a manner extraordinary ; and I have a 
brother who gives of a styU astonishing." The 
lady fixed me, and then clattered with laugh. 
(Mon Dieu ! the Englishes are very unpolished!) 
Then she say — " What you mean by say one 
t(mc1te$y another ptncA^s, and another gtves, in speak- 
ing of music V* 

I answer to her — " We others French say al- 
ways, * touch the piano* * pinch the harp* or ' the 
guitar^ and * give of tlve hwrn i' tk^ ^^dxnxV^ are alls 
very strongs. 
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" Very strong P she repeat, " what for very 
strong?" 

" Oh !'' I say, " very strong mmicians :" we 
Frenchs say always, when one play very well, 

" You French are funny people!" say the lady, 
and laugh again. 

I forget to tell you again one mistake I have 
made. Sir John say, '^ Miss De la Roche, I must 
have my rubber^ go and get all ready." 

I thought he want clean some pencil mark with 
gomme^lastique^ so I bring him large piece of 
Indian rubber I They long time before to tell me 
that " rubber" will say two or three games to the 
whist, as much as rubber to clean paper. 



Oh Miss, I pray you me procure an emplace- 
ment, otherwise ; Miladi Bull has me put to the 
door ; she has me chased of her house, and for such 
little of thing, also ! 

You know, dear Miss, that I am of a good family, 
and that our house at Paris, like the houses of all 
the nobles, was called after our name, " Hotel De 
la Roche :" when the woman of chambers attached 
my robe before the dinner, I say at her — Oh, 
Mary, what number infinite of domestics I have 
seen at the Hotel of my papa !" 

She laugh (every body \syxs^ oi m^ \ 'CKai^'»"«sA. 
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ihe fay — ^ Your papa keep an hotel ! Miladi papa 
keep an hotel also, very large/' 

£hy well ! At dinner I say, ^^ Miladi, where is 
the hotel that Mr. yoor father keep, and how you 
caUitr 

She answer not, and makes mien to not me hear; 
but her neck redded, and I suppose she some per- 
son low, and her fieunily have no hotel ! 

After the dinner, come the servant at my cham- 
ber and say— -^^ Here is your money. Miss; go 
directly, as you got into a scrape with Miladi about 
the hotel : good night. Miss French/' 

When that she go, I look in dictionary for ^ get 
into a scrape/' and all that I find is, ^^ monter dam 
un gratterJ* So if you find one other emplacement 
for me, say me at the same times what is '^ get into 
a scrape;" and believe always in the devotion en- 
tire, and the gratitude eternal of, dear Miss, 

Your passionately attached, 

CeksHne Pulcherie Zaire Anattoiie De la Roche. 
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GIVING COMMISSIONS. 



Translated from the Italian, 



BY LOUISA H. SHERIDAN. 



** Qu«Ui cIm danno delle cotnmimioni, doTrebbero Mmpre commincUi 
dal due il danaro ueceasario per eseguirie !" 



PiovANO Arlotto, a shrewd country curate. 
When embarking for Naples, was told by each 
friend, 

" I want so-and-so, will you try to procure it ? 
And to this memorandum I trust you ^11 attend." 

One person alone had the wisdom to bring 
The money to pay for his Naples commission : 

As he knew 't was a most disagreeable thing 
To be ordered to purchase — ^iVhoxAtKu'w^.^^WiN 

Da 3 
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All flocked round Piovano when home he retnmed. 
Not a moment's repose to their curate was 
gpranted, 
Each neighbour with such curiosity burned 
To know had he purchased th' exact things ihef 
wanted! 

Said ArlottOy <' The first thing I did, when afloat. 
Was to spread out your notes, to read what they 
contained ; 

When a sudden breeze rising, axoayflew each note ! 
And with all our exertions, not one was regained!^ 

** Hold, sir," replies one, " I observe in your hand 
The commissions which were by Alberto expected : 

So explain, sir, and let us the cause understand, 
Why he was remembered, and we were neg- 
lected V* 

Said the curate, ** My mem'ry would not have re- 
tained 
The iiames of the things I have brought him, 
to-day: 
But his memorandumybur ducats contained. 
And their weight kept the paper from Jljfing 
awa^r' 




Miafoitunea seldom come mgle. 
MAKING PUHCHASES. 

BY HISS CHlftLOTTB V. SULLITJjr. 



Ha VINO leceWed a laige Bum of money, whick I 
had for a length of time most anxiouslj expected, — 
in high ■piiits I went forth on that moil delightful 
of female expediticHis, namelj, to mtlce purchaus. 
Diadainfiilly I passed all the lAet^ shop*, wbers • 
few days preTumsly I was lu^y to satisfy my 
moderate and real wants. I luno directed my proud 
steps to the most iashiouable and ezttavagont es- 
tablishment in the town. HeielexkausAc&^iti^ift 
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cases of fancy articles, tossed over the delicate 
finely with the satisfied and independent air of one 
who had no wish to enter on their books (the wish 
would have been unavailing even had I felt it !) 
and after having kept half a dozen gentlemanly and 
obliging attendants running ^^ to and fro" from 
^* warehouse'* to "shew-room," from " magazine** 
to ^^ depot,'* of their immense establishment, during 
the greater part of the morning, — at length I con- 
descended to make a selection, ordering home spe- 
cimens of almost every new-fashioned article they 
had placed before my longing eyes. 

While one of the young men drew forth his gold* 
and-amethyst pencil-case to write out my account 
on an embossed sheet of perfumed pink paper, I 
fell into a reverie, which was not broken by the 
low tone of the writer's queries (although I heard 
them as in a pleasant dream), such as, ^ Twelve 
yards of that splendid hhnd I think ?" « Did this 
lady select three or four of these superb lace 
dresses ?'* " You have only given me two pieces 
of this delight^ white satin, and three were to be 
put away." ^*How many dozen of those magnifi- 
cent silk-stockings ?" &c. &c. 

My charming reverie was caused by a letter I 
had received that morning from him who loved me 
beyond all the world: this dear being, although 
faultless in my e^es, n^^e ^<^\fisX.^ V] xcw^ ^tei^mo- 
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ther, who had within the last mondi banished him 
(lom our house, and kept strict watch lest I mi^ 
find some means of communicating with, or seeing 
him. Vain precaution ! theie was a dear little sly 
Irish flower-girl, who had thoughts full of schemes, 
and blue ^s full of innocence, and she generally 
told me every morning a fresh bouquet, in which 
was concealed a small note from poor Alfred. The 
day of my shopping expedition she had called as 
iisual with her basket of flowers, and " mine own" 
(which she carefully handed to me, and afterwards 
pretended to ofier to change it for a better) con- 
tained a plan for my elopement on the third evening 
from the date, and concluding with execrations 
against my step-mother, expressed with more sin- 
cerity than moderation. With trembling delight 
I concealed this note in my purse, along with my 
newly-arrived treasure; and in thinkiug over the 
whole matter at the shop, the idea of my purse re- 
minded me to pay for my purchases. Looking up, 
I saw the young men politely waiting, with the ac- 
count, tmtil my waking dream was over; so I 
apologized for keeping them, and instantly searched 
in my reticule : — Oh I horror of horrors 1 my purse 
was not there, — I had drawn it out in the street 
with my handkerchief I 

I could not restrain my agonized exclamations, 
nor conceal my distress from the b^-staAdsx^^ nkV^ 
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assailed me with ^ Where did you drop it. Ma 'm ?** 
Stupid interrogatory I as if I would not h&ye picked 
it up had I known where it fell f 

Behind the counter hut one yawning shopman 
adhered to me in my fatllen fortunes, and he had 
lost all his alacrity : he stood looking another way, 
and listlessly drumming with his fingers on the 
counter, until at length drawling out something 
about " very sorry ree-ally," he proceeded to de- 
posit carefully in their former places all my hncj 
articles. 

Two beautiful girls close to me, who were pour- 
ing forth gold in showers from their purses, lifted 
their eye-glasses and laughed in my face : (they 
might have spared this, as they did not offer to pay 
my account;) but I was too much agonized, about 
my loss, to attend much to their rudeness. Fe- 
vered with anxiety about the fate of my letter (which, 
I remembered, was foolishly " directed in full" to 
me), I rose, and endeavouring to conceal the real 
state of my feelings beneath a smile of heroic in- 
difference, coldly exclaimed, '^ It is of no conse- 
quence :" an assertion which roust have been ren- 
dered extremely doubtful by my preceding manner. 
Slowly and sorrowfully I directed my course along 
the same streets which I had traversed in the morn- 
ing with happy activity : and, as I could not suc- 
ceed in concealing my pecuniary loss from my 
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lynx-eyed step-mamma on arriving at home, I was 
obliged to bear lectures about carelessness^ giddi- 
ness, and the like, which lasted until bed-time, 
together with every mortifying suggestion and con- 
jecture as to my little fortune having fallen into the 
hands of pick-pockets, whereas I might have con- 
soled suffering innocence by its proper application. 

Thus passed all that wretched day : the Iiope I 
felt that some acquaintance of ours might find my 
purse, being quite counteracted by the dread of my 
severe relation seeing the letter it contained. 

The first article which met my sight next day in 
one of the morning papers, was an advertisement 
of my loss inserted by my step-mother, who accu- 
rately described both the purse and our residence. 
In the course of the day a parcel was thrown down 
the area, and the servant who carried it up to her 
room, concluded it must have been my purse : I 
devoutly hoped not, — yet, some way, when ordered 
to go to the boudoir, I could not help thinking per- 
haps I should see my money restored, and that 
most likely the people had destroyed my letter ! 

The stately severe inhabitant of the boudoir 
handed me a letter (happily a greasy-looking one, 
sealed with a thimble, so it was not rm/ letter !) 
thus it ran : — '^ Madm, has u hadwertized the lost 
of ure purse, i cee inn the papers, this his to hin- 
form u has i dusn't meen 2 xeeXxmi ^'i \kswsss?j \ 
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butt has I fown a lettr inn itt, axin on a yung wnui 
2 run a way from ute hoase, an blowin u op lib 
faim^ i sens tbat ere lettr bak, an hadnaes a 2 Mte 
arter the jnxig uman^ has shae aD kef Bo nbtiBM 
pare off sli ons. Ures til deth, UganmntJ* 

When I had read this consoling ^istlt^ I mi 
dented to prepare instantly lor our dcpagUufe §m 
Franee, which was now hastened by & wedi on my 
account (to escape which separation, Alfited^hU 
arranged the elopement). So here I am, staynrig 
at a convent near Blois ; and^ during iht two n^ 
maining years of my minority, I shall have nottnig 
to do but think of the loss of my pnrse, ny lettv) 
my fEushionS) my money, and my lover, all of whidi 
were closely dependant on eadi other. — Have I 
not cause to exclaim '^ Misfortunes never come 
single /** as a very elegant but starving poet so pa* 
thetically observed, when he saw his wife's three 
little new-bora babies ! 




Rehned 1 quoi ce 
REnNED UQUORICE. 



Oh I would I bad been satisfied 

With safety in an humble ttate ; 
Nor sought midst exquiiitei to glide, 

And OD the Serpentine to skate. 
I 'd fain pick up & Lord or two, 

(I 'd ' Aunt the tl^pert" on each side, 
Tho'/aiCn, tho' ahiieuxuh'd still diey'd do I) 

And thus into acquaintuice — ibdt 1 
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I bought a coat bedeck'd with braid^ 

Lacings and frogs, en mUitaire ; 
Collar and cuffs of sable made. 

And furry hands just like a bear 1 
My hands won't bear me up I find, — 

My sables mouniy all in snow-whitey -^ 
My frogs to swim are not inclined, — 

My braids upbraid my downward flight. 

On thick-heerd boots I screw'd each skate ; 

Once launched, I took a goodly run ; 
But when I'd cut a figure of eight , 

I fell — and cut a figure of fun / 
A beauty near the pond did wait, 

And with my skill I 'd fain astound her : 
" Here goes," thought I, « I'll make a skate T 

Alas ! I only made — 2i flounder ! 

I next essayed ^ the outside-edge,' 

My graceful balance kept so nice, — 
But slipped, disgraceful ! o'er the ledge. 

And close was edged inside — the ice. 
My ardour having time to cool, 

I thought o'er rules for skater-guiding ; — 
But though there's many a sUding^rule, 

I 'd scatceVf seen oxi^ rult iQ>\ %£i(iiiig / 
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Ambition was the giant guide 

Who lured me with betraying call : 
Like Buonaparte, a rapid stride 

Beyond my poVr, soon caused my fall ! 
Like him I tried Spread Eagle way ; 

"But fissures in the ice, good lack ! 
Laid me (as water-fishers lay 

Ascension turtle) on my back I 

Of liquorice take quantum suff, 

If you've a cold 'twill surely cure it : 
I'm told so — but 't is horrid stuff 

In taste and look, — I can't endure it ! 
No cold had I, but felt secure 

No winter breeze had pow'r to chill me : 
But since I had no cold to cure, 

No doubt this liquor-ice will kill me / 

Here fast I stick — and call for aid. 

But folk have vanished in a trice ; 
The sun is down, and I'm afraid 

My fate's to be 8tick4iquor'ice / 
One flying wretch had time to say, 

" You're paying for your footing, sir !" 
" Tot footing willingly I'd pay, 

But here is none /" thus mt& yi>iV «a V 
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" Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute," 

Tis thuf the French their women teach : 
And none, for women, will dispute 

The wond'rous wisdom of this speech. 
But in my case I can refute 

This female-cautioning advice — 
Car c'est le dernier pas qui coute ! 

The first won't always — break the ice 1 
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THE LION AND THE ASS. 
A Fable. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " ABSURDITIES." 
*' In proprio pelle qaieict.'' 

An ass, jiist come to his estate, 
Was ¥dth his fortune so elate, 
That he must needs invite a friend 
(Such friends as others' waste commend), 
Tho' unlike beaux of modern date. 
Long-ears thought little of his waist, 
Although he felt an ardent passion 
To follow other fools in fashion : 
And certainly his coat did sit 
Equal to Stultz's famous fit ; 
And then his tail nought could surpass : 
In short he was — a i^etfecX ^^V 

EX. ^ 
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His invitation first to send 
He to the Leopard did intend ; 
But on a calm and due reflection 
There rose a very nice objection : — 
" All who are marked I must eschew ! 
Sir Leopard, therefore, will not do ; 
For all my intimates/' quoth he, 
" 0{ spotless character must be !" 

Then next he thought the Lion would 
Do greater honor, if he could 
But win him to his humble feast 
To gormandize — (like other beast) : 
So Longears sent " His best regards, — 
A petit souper — tea and cards." 
Leo {mane object of his wish) 
Uttered a loud and sneering ^' Pish !" 
Anon, in mirth, a moment after, 
Burst forth into a roar of laughter ; 
Which ended, he resolved at last 
That he'd partake Long-ears' repast : 
Then quickly summoned, to maintain 
His dignity, a noble train. 
Order'd twelve Lynx without delay 
To light him on his starless way : 
A bear, well trained, his train to bear ; 
While foremost in the van appear 
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Six Oxen with their winding horns 

To herald him thro' woods and lawns ; 

While, wishing still to all this state 

To give a more than usual weight. 

That none should ' niggardly' pronounce him, 

He took an Ounce more — to announce him ! 

Arrived — the 'compliments in use' 

Were 'changed by both with smiles profuse, 

With all the ordinary chat 

Which dinner parties broach so pat : 

And Long-ears' vanity was raised 

To hear each dish by Leo praised ; 

" These kids,".qfioth" he, " are monstrous fine ! 

But these fat hares — are quite divine I" 

The Donkey simper'd — like a man 

Well pleased, and thus to speak began : 

" I feel with feeling so replete, 

That in a speech, however neat, 

I feel I cannot * feel my feet !' 

But yet I will say that no man 

Is, shall, or may, or ever can 

Be more imbued with loyal feeling.*' 

(Then to the ' hares divine' appealing) — 

" Those hares," said be, " your Highness ate. 

Were all — the Hares of my estate ! 
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Can Ass make greater sacrifice ? 
To do the like, who would be nice, 
Feeling they would so honor'd be ? — 
Most noble Lion, here's to thee V 

The lion rose with panting side — 
And " Ears to thee /" he fiercely cried : 
Then thinking (thus his thoughts /render) 
That one so feeling must be tender. 
Opes wide his mouth, and in a minute 
Poor Donkey's head and ears are in it 1 

Ruthless he tore him limb from limb, 
And once begun, soon finished him : 
Confessing, with a cool surprise, 
The Ass was far ' more nice than wise I' 
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THE PARTY OF PLEASURE. 



BY LOUISA H.' SHERIDAN. 



Well 1 Summer brings with it a thousand agr^mens : 
long bright mornings^ dry warm days, moonlight 
walks, beautiful flowers, delicious fruits : but to 
the unhappy idle, does it not bring pic-nics? — those 
attempts at the north-west passage to pleasure, in 
the discovery of which they are always stopped at 
Repulse-bay by the ice-bergs of ennui and disap- 
pointment I 

The grey days of Autumn are always welcome to 
me ; because they lead to the period when we com- 
mence our social reading, drawing, music, &c. ; and 
also they are the signal for the termination of those 
dreadful delights, those horribly pleasant pic-nics I 

I trust the following sketch of one of these 
overwhelming amusements, may i^ton^ \!waX. \ ^sa. 

F r 
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more a grumbler par necessiU, than a grumbler par 
metier. 

Last summer, Mamma took my sister Charlotte and 
myself to a wateriDg-place, which was really very 
pretty ; and I should have been delighted with the 
country-walks and sea-side rambles, if Mamma would 
have consented to remain unknown for a week or 
two. To this, however, she would not consent, 
saying there was nothing so shocking as to see a set 
of people (females especially) wandering about un- 
known at a watering-place, as if they belonged to 
the canaille, whose only chance of happiness rests 
in their being unknown. 

Accordingly she sent her different letters of in- 
troduction; and, on tlie day after our arrival, the 
ponderous knocks of our acquaintance at the door, 
seemed to astonish the weak nerves of our brick 
tenement, which shook and trembled in an ague of 
fear at every fresh arrival. 

This said brick tenement of ours was called 
" Phoebus cottage," because the " golden ejre of day*' 
poured its rays on one side or the other, from the 
rising unto the going-down : it was tall and narrow 
like a canister taken from a tea-caddy, and the 
winding stairs smelt of the tarred rope which did 
hand-rail duty : large tables filled up small rooms, 
and every little comer and nook was filled with 
shells, plaster figute^ yi\\KfaLd«d oxtificial wreathS; 
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specimens of coral and sea-weed^ dumpy tea-pot s, 
stray tea-cups, ^ed lavender baskets, and every 
other sort of abomination. I need not describe the 
red, green, and yellow carpets and tea-trays, the 
orange bell-ropes, nor the dinner-service, patched up 
from twenty different patterns : — it is quite enough 
to say, that we took a cottage merely from the ad- 
vertisementy without seeing it previously 1 

It is truly edifying to see the miserable houses in 
which the most extra-exquisite persons are happy 
to place themselves for the bathing season : how a 
delicate lady, who faints in town at an open door, 
can endure without comment the currents of air 
blowing from all sides at once of the ill-contrived 
boxes perched on the edge of a cliff: the most 
asthmatic, who talk, at home, of being conveyed up 
and down stairs by machinery, can here ascend 
these crazy, high, winding flights without hesitation : 
and those who complain incessantly of heat in their 
own superb, lofty rooms, appear totally unconscious 
of it in these small low ovens, exposed to the sun's 
blaze all day, without a tree to shade them, and 
smelling of fresh paint, with the addition sometimes 
of a coal-tarred paling. 

Our visiters were like all other sea-side people ; 
the gentlemen burnt to every shade, from yellow and 
red, to black, by the sun ; some wearing, for coolness, 
extraordinary hats, and others extraotdix^t^ cqi«^^ 
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which after all, kept them as warm as the usual 
kinds : the ladies were mostly disguised in unbe- 
coming deep cottage bonnets, with green and brown 
veils, strong sand-excluding boots, and silk-dresses 
of those colours which are ''warranted not to 
change from the sun or salt-water.*' 

I was rather disposed to like a Lady Fraughton, 
with four fat daughters, who called upon us ; for 
when I enumerated some of my favourite operas 
and new publications, they all cordially agreed with 
me, which gave me a most favorable idea of their 
good taste 1 Alas 1 I soon had cause to alter my 
opinion of them, for Lady Fraughton said ** I hope 
you are all fond of pic-nic parties, as my girls de- 
light in them so much that we have one almost eveiy 
day." 

Mamma politely ^d something vastly in favour of 
them, and Lady Fraughton exclaimed, " Then you 
will do us the favor of joining one of our little ex- 
cursions to-morrow ; indeed, my daughters begged 
of me this morning to invite you, but of course, my 
dear Madam, I would not do so until I had first 
ascertained that your demoiselles are as fond of these 
parties as my own girls." 

My dear Mamma is extremely fond of going out, 
and Charlotte being too amiable and frenchified to 
object to anything liked by others, it was agreed 
that the followiu^ moitmv^ vre should assemble by 
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eleven o'clock, at Lady Fraughton's, where she pro- 
mised we should meet none but the most delight- 
fully amusing people in the world; she added, 
" When a pic-nic party is mal-assorti, it destroys a 
great deal of the pleasure, you know." 

" Ce n'est pas possible," said I, sotto vocCy to a 
very fine young man, a college friend of my bro- 
ther's, ^* bien ou mal assorti, there is no pleasure to 
destroy." 

The man had the assurance to say, there wdLS of- 
ten a great deal of pleasure at a pic-nic, and even 
argued to prove that this depended greatly on our- 
selves. As I rather like those who occasionally differ 
from me ** in a civil way," I entered into a long 
discussion with him on this subject, and we finally 
agreed to suspend hostilities, until after the next 
day's party could be added to the arguments of one 
or the other side. 

As Sir Walter says, '^ the morning of the day 
appointed was as fine as if no party of pleasure 
were intended ;" not a friendly shower would come 
to ^' dissolve our meeting," so the party assembled 
in amazingly high spirits at Lady Fraughton's Grothic 
cottage, which was flanked by little round-towers, 
about two feet in diameter, and surmounted by 
battlements, from the opening of which frowned 
cannons of the terrific size of btoou\sivRks»\ v^Va^. 
else could this be named bul ^ Ca&tle C.oU«i%<i - 
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The fint point to be settled was, ^ which way 
should we go?" The Miss Conroys who had de- 
licate complexions which they did not wish to have 
sunburnt in a boat, said they thought inland views, 
from a carriage preferable to the monotonous ap- 
pearance of the water : this was echoed by two 
clumsy girls^ who (although they considered a 
dusty street full of officers the only pleasant view 
in the world) did not wish to display Nature's boun- 
ty about their ankles, while jumping in and out of 
the boats. Mrs. Philip Fraughton, a young wife 
who thought of nothing but her ' first-bom' (a baby 
about six weeks old), ^cied that a boat was most 
like a cradle, or rocking-chair, and of course^ seek- 
ing an excuse as far from the truth as possible, said 
there was nothing ihe enjoyed so much as a sea- 
view : in this she was joined by her fresh-coloured, 
foolish-looking husband. Charlotte most amiably 
said that either way would be agreeable to her; I 
voted for the boats, because I was fearful, by land 
we should travel (to use a military term) like ^ seven 
subaltern's wives in a post-chaise!" whereas, by 
water, I might stand a chance of conversing with 
my handsome opponent ; and, I fear I must conliess 
that I intended he should be very much captivated 
by me ere our return to Castle-cottage. Our hostess 
and her fat daughters having the casting votes, all 

declared in favour oi lYie vja.\ftx,^sAVii^\^s%^\i«^ 

we went. 
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As soon as we were comfortably splashed by the 
oars, and all those who had a mutual dislike^ or 
coolness, were conveniently placed next to each 
other, while by changing about to * trim the boat,' 
all friends were separated, — we found there was 
a dead calm, and our poor old boatmen labour- 
ed away to very little purpose for nearly three 
hours. 

A calm at sea has something particularly dis- 
piriting about it : the sea is grey, the sky is grey, 
the coast is grey : from some effect of the heavy 
atmosphere on my nerves, the sound of the oars 
seems twice as loud as usual, and I am always seiz- 
ed with a longing to get away, just when I happen 
to be in this most helpless and unalterable of situa- 
tions. The spirits of our whole party were soon 
exhausted, from their determination to laugh a great 
deal, when first we set out : whenever a small spark 
of gaiety did rise from the dying embers of our 
conversation, Mrs. Philip Fraughton would uncover 
her baby's face for a moment, and tell her husband 
that her '^ cherub was in a sweet sleep :'' a hint 
which effectually silenced us for some time. 

All things must have an end : and at length the 
rowing match terminated by our landing in some 
slippery mud. Charlotte and I discovered that we 
had red and yellow maps all over our dresses, from 
the awkwardness of a long twig of Scotxib iLQbvVS&^) 




Dr. Spurliem. 
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followed the suggestions of gall against this clumsy 
disciple of Spurts'em ! 

Instead of looking for pretty views and rural 
cottages^ as some sort of compensation for the mono- 
tonous prospect of sullen water, to which our eyes 
had been accustomed for some time, we were 
dragged up and down the hot sands and bare fields, 
"seeking for a place to dine/' I have often wonder- 
ed, when persons are accustomed at home to dine 
between six and seven o'clock, that if they go out 
expressly to enjoy the beauties of the country, their 
whole thoughts seem devoted to their dinner, which 
they positively cannot defer to a later hour than 
three ! Why need I wonder? since everything un- 
usual may be traced to these intolerable pic-nics. 

At length our party decided on a most commo- 
dious ants' nest, which was in the shade : and now 
came the horrid trouble of preparation and unpack- 
ing. The Miss Fraughtons were ** nice young wo- 
men for a friendly pic-nic," and considered half the 
pleasure consisted in making all the arrangements 
without the aid of the servants : they insisted on 
enlisting every one of the guests, and my poor sis- 
ter, although much fatigued with walking in the 
suBy went about after these busy girls, with a look 
of mild resignation, which was enough to make 
any one angry with her, for her too great polite- 
ness. 

G G 
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As for me, I neTer could understand why being 
exposedto the sun^ and breaking one's back by stoop- 
ing to place dishes, plates kc^ on the ground, could 
make the office of laying out the dinner at all more 
suitable to ladies, than when they might have a 
table and other means to boot: I therefore made 
my escape, by very civilly offering to ^ hold die 
baby." 

After all, I did not gain much by exchanging one 
misery for another: a soft mummy-like bundle of 
shawls was placed across my arms, and I begged 
so hard to have a little breathing-room given to it, 
that the young mother uncovered the tip of its nose; 
then as soon as she turned away, I took the liberty 
of exposing its variegated little face altogether, a 
process which made it squint at the sun in a most 
enchanting manner, and frightened me dreadfully, lest 
its little goggling gooseberry eyes would never look 
straight again ! 

I had never before held such a young, helpless, 
little jelly in my arms, and I was terrified, lest its 
head should fidl off, or at least twist round, until 
the back part came before : so, I sat motionless, 
watching all the alarming grins, and strange colours, 
which passed over its odd little countenance, and 
also the pugilistic positions into which it screwed 
up its parboiled, odd-looking hands. Every person 
who passed wi\hm tsvo >}^\^<& ol t&&)^««& ^gceeted by 
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the young parents, with ''Mind the baby," and they 
came so frequently to me, requesting me to change 
my position, — to raise one arm, lower the other, turn 
on different sides for the sun, or the shade, or the 
breeze, — ^,in feet, they disturbed my little charge so 
completely by their over-care, that it became cross, 
and cried most lustily. 

Here was a horrid event! Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Frat^hton, had just lifted a huge hamper of plates 
between them (these married lovers always bunted 
in couples); but when the shrill cry reached them, 
from my poor little burden, they let fall the hamper, 
flew across the nearly-arranged dinner, upsetting 
the mustard, and the only jar of water which was 
brought 

The young mamma, in tears, vainly tried to loll 
the cries of her baby; but these young things do not 
much like to listen to reason, and they are little 
machines more easily set going than stopped : so, 
during the rest of the day, she sat away from us, 
with her husband beside her, vowing, they could 
not be so inhuman as to eat until baby had ceased 
crying: — baby ceased not, so they ate not, all 
day. 

The provision baskets, had all been overset, by 
some of the party felling, while trying to get out of 
the boat; so, on being unpacked, it was discovered, 
that the cream was all over a hal{-boii«d Vaiel^ ^^ 
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syrap from a cherry-pie had paid a friendly visit 
to the pigeons in a pigeon-pie; and a quarter of 
lamb was covered with the panada of baby-Fraugh- 
ton. The wine-basket was left in the boat, to b 
mulled by the sun; the jar of water was upset ; and 
the salt, oh the dear, dear salt! was ^^ clean for- 
gotten." 

Ladybirds, grasshoppers, earwigs, genteel-looking 
spiders with little waists and long legs, in fact all 
sorts of creeping things were soon in the midst of 
every dish on the table: while, the ants, ^^ being na- 
tive burghers,'' of the place, of course made them- 
selves at home with our repast, and ourselves. 

Every person appeared to me to be helped to 
exactly the things which they disliked : poor Char- 
lotte, and the other fat-haters, received most pinguid 
portions : Mamma, and all the lovers of spices, and 
cayenne, were doomed to veal, chicken, and other 
anti-piquant things: while the tedious operation 
of carving fell to the share of every bashful, hungry, 
or awkward being at the party, my poor hapless 
self forming one of the latter uncompassionated 
class! 

No one save the Scotch boy would taste the cur- 
rant-pie, and the cayenne pepper had fallen into 
the other tarts. The fruit was shaken into a most 
inedible mass : the hard apples had bruised the soft 
Ags, the pears \ia.d no eoTCL^^<9\Qf\v ow the gooseber- 
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ries, and the peaches had behaved most tyranically 
to the raspberries : and^ in fact, the whole repast and 
desert was so devoid of comfort, that we were all 
glad, when Lady Fraughton proposed leaving the 
gentlemen ^ Vanglaue, 

" Then how to pass the time away. 
Till tea-time, was the doabt: 
Twas much too hot for sitting still, 
T was worse to walk about ! " 

We threw ourselves on the first green bank we 
found, and began what was intended for conversa- 
tion. Alas ! 'twas plainly to be seen, that although 
these ladies bestowed the most affectionate epithets 
on eadii other, while many dear friends sat clasping 
eai^odier's hands, or waist, yet they felt not the 
slighiett interest in the passing scene: yawns were 
smothered, bright eyes closed, and brows con- 
tracted — bonnets were tied and untied, parasols 
opened and shut — exclamations against heat and &- 
tigne became general. In this agreeable mode the 
eyes of all the group were turned on Charlotte 
and myself, who were asked to sing; and they stared 
us out of countenance just as if we were hired for 
their amusement, and therefore could not be as tired 
and warm as the others ! 

Having, however, declined singing, it was next 
proposed to walk in search of shade, and we toiled 
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up the brow of a sandy hUly which, crumbliDg at 
every step, deposited specimens of the soil through 
our bat ijour; and, having strayed through sundiy 
lanes, bams, and mud-edifices, at length we found 
ourselves in a large field where a girl was milkii^. 

This sight completely enlivened most of our 
young ladies ; and as it was pronounced to be 
' quite delightful to drink warm milk !' they ran 
across the field, screaming and giggling, and soon 
surrounded the stupid short-haired girl, who did 
not seem much rejoiced to see them. In answer 
to their vociferous demands, as to how they should 
manage to obtain a drink, she unwillingly pro- 
duced a small rusty tin can, into which she sulkily 
poured some of the frothy delicacy for each of the 
party in turn, who drank it in the most rural man- 
ner possible, all full of hairs, grass-seeds, and in- 
sects. A view of the milk-maid's hands quite tatitfied 
mamma and her '^ twa bairns'' without tasting this 
rustic treat ; but our refusal called forth many sly 
shrugs, sneers, and confidential whispers of ^ af- 
fected things I'' *^ How I hate finery at a pic-nic 1'' 
&c. &c. 

Being now tolerably satisfied as to the flavour of 
warm milk, our rural fashionables next wished to 
try the process of procuring it from the cow; and, 
amidst screams of laughter, one of the Miss Fraugh- 
tons sat down on Ihelhxei^le^^ stool, trying, but 
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without success, the power of her thick short fin- 
gers. 

The second sister, reproaching Miss Dorothea 
for such stupidity, desired us all to look how well 
she could manage to play milk-maid ; and accord- 
ingly she ran to a large, wild-looking, brindled cow 
with twisted horns, whose small sly eyes had been 
frequently turned towards us, shewing the whites 
of them with what equestrians term a ^^ stirrup- 
look/' 

She was, perhaps, incommoded by the pressure 
of Miss Fraughton's hundred and fifty rings, — for 
no sooner did she feel that young lady's grasp, than 
she kicked the tin can violently, sent the fair milk- 
maid rolling on the grass (who screamed '^ V Irian- 
daise' that she was killed !), and finally came up 
towards the rest of the party in a heavy trot, which 
gradually increased in speed, tossing her head as 
she uttered a deep, hollow, prolonged "Moo-oo- 
oo,'' like thunder. 

She might have approached us merely from a 
wish to ascertain whether we allowed her little calf 
to slumber quietly, and stretch its knotted limbs 
lifelessly in the sun : we did not, however, wait to 
study Mrs. Brindle's maternal anxiety, but scam- 
pered away in full cry, stumbling and jostling in 
the greatest confusion and terror, thus, of course, 
inducing the cow to follow us. 
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I had reckoned confidently on being enabled^ by 
my often-tried speed, to outstrip the others, reach 
the fieurm-house, and send men from thence to the 
relief of our party : but, as I was bounding past 
fiait Lady Fraughton, she seized me so suddenly as 
almost to throw me down on my hce, at the same 
time gasping out — 

" You run the — qidckest, I see — dear, so — 
you shall stay — and help — me on — or I shall — 
be killed — Oh \" 

I had nearly sunk under her weight in the morn- 
ing, as she leaned on me while getting out of the 
boat ; but in the afternoon, terror had either added 
to her weight or diminished ^y strength, for I really 
found her immoveable, and we were soon passed by 
even the tortoises of our group, while I heard '^ Mo- 
oo-oo" gaining quickly upon us. 

My companion, in despair, now turned round 
to ascertain how near death was to us, and, not 
perceiving a deep drain we had approached, she 
fell into it, dragging me after her with her grasp 
of terror I — I never heard any human voices sound 
so melodiously as those of the farmer and his boys, 
who jumped over the hedge and frightened away 
the enemy : it was even delightful to hear him scold 
us for '* worreting tfte beastis*' as he angrily ex- 
pressed it. 

When I rose, Lad^f ^i^w^Hoii^ instead of apo- 
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logizing for pulling me down, began upbraiding me 
with having hurt her when I fell ! The disagree- 
able, unreasonable old thing ! I could scarcely help 
wishing to knead her deeper into the dhun and 
leave her there. However, on finding she was 
really hurt, I assisted her with much care to the 
bank we had named as the general rendezvous. 
Here, reclining under a tree, and sketching, we 
found one of our party, namely, my adversary, the 
young clergyman, to whom Lady Fraughton related 
(with many expressions of gratitude) '^ the great 
kindness of the dear girl who would not desert a 
feeble old woman ;'^ and although I scarcely me- 
rited her encomiums, I was delighted to find my 
handsome opponent not only had relaxed from his 
late stiff manner, but he really betrayed so much 
interest in the story and every thing else which 
concerned me, that I began to think another dis- 
charge of the captivation artillery would not this 
time be * powder wasted/ 

In about an hour afterwards, the other ladies 
began to drop in, two and two, like chesnuts from 
their husks ; and such a catalogue of pleasures as 
they gave us ! Two had slipped into a stream, 
while gathering brook4ime, which they mistook for 
water-cress ; and after eating a great quantity, they 
recollected that it did not taste like the latter plant, 
therefoie they concluded it must be ^ovawv. '\.^^ 

H H 
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dear friends had seen some hens with chickens, 
and, wbhing to fondle some of the little yellow 
downy things, had taken them away in spite of their 
anxious mothers ; these, finding remonstrances had 
no effect on the fair robbers, flew at them, and 
pecked the frightened damsels until they dropped 
the * callow brood/ Two more had been seized by 
the watch-dogs of the farm-yard while chasing the 
ducks, and only escaped in consequence of their 
flimsy dresses, which fortunately tore, and set them 
free, although they left more than half their gowns 
in possession of their wondering canine foes, who 
had never" before attacked any thing less tenacious 
than fustian or linsey-woolsey : while, in the same 
unlucky farm-yard, another pair had ^ hunted 
sweet little pigs, and had a famous play with 
them,'' as they said, until tlie mamma-pig^ attacked 
them on one side, while on the other the old far- 
mer threatened to ^* teak the lawr on um for 
pleaguin' the young things, and botherin' on um 
so.^ The last pair who arrived, had sauntered 
sentimentally up a green lane behind the farm- 
garden, and encountered three donkies with little 
foals frisking beside them. The young ladies wish- 
ing for a ride, seized upon a long-eared mother and 
child ; and while one was quickly upset and kicked 
by the matron-steed, the other girl (the fattest of the 
/at Fraughtons) iVvtew do^9rcLV2cv^y<«:a!kVQ£ftXLt. charger 
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who was about two months old : this astonished 
the friends exceedingly, for they could not think 
why a little donkey should not stand at least as 
well as an^old one. 

The animals, however, taking a dislike to the in- 
truders, began to collect round them, putting back 
their long ears, and puckering up their lips ready 
for a bite ; so the frightened friends were obliged 
to scramble over the garden^fence to effect an es- 
cape, and, while looking round to ascertain that 
the donkies did not follow them, they overturned 
some bee-hives which they had mistaken for straw- 
heaps ; the choleric little inhabitants, whose anger 
they had thus excited, soon took ample revenge for 
the unintentional offence, and really the poor girls 
were in a dreadful and pitiable state from the ve- 
nomous stings. After half an hour spent in con- 
doling with the sufferers. Lady Fraughton found it 
was useless to expect our John Bulls to leave their 
wine, and we returned to wait for them in the 
boats, where at length they arrived, sunburnt, grass- 
stained, flushed, stupid and yawning. 

The same provoking calm had continued all day, 
lengthening our long voyage; nothing was heard 
but anxious wishes for a breeze, or any change 
from the dull calm ; and the clouds becoming 
weary of our complaints, gathered themselves into 
a dusky mass, and poured an an^t^ ^Wn^\ ^n^^ 
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the repiners, to prove how much worse their £aite 
might be. The poor baby cried, and its helpless 
mother went into hysterics. Lady Fraughton, who 
hated her with the true mother-in-law feeling, was 
delighted at an opportunity for uttering sneering 
and disagreeable things : this the young husband 
angrily resented : — although a slave himself to his 
tyrannical mother, he did not choose to have his 
poor little wife scolded, having taken her away 
from a happy home. As she happened to be 
younger, prettier, more accomplished, and more 
admired than the Misses Fraughton, they never 
forgave such deadly sins : and they agreed (in one 
instance during their lives) with their mamma in 
persecuting their new relation, whom they annoyed 
with truly feminine talent, protesting to every body 
that they were vainly striving to please Emily, who 
was evidently prejudiced against them ! The pre- 
sent was a golden opportunity for these young la- 
dies to rail against weak nerves, expressing a hope 
that they had been formed without any ! " Very 
likely," returned the angry young man, " for I 
have always heard that any thing without nerves 
has no feeling !*^ This rejoinder enraged his fe- 
male opponents most terribly, as they had no 
answer ready, a most provoking situation for those 
who pride themselves on making bitter speeches : 
so they all took refuse m d\^\^^ %v\e.wcie^ while 
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we, the poor hapless guests, were afraid to lift up 
our eyes or our voices. 

My young clerical friend looked perfectly hor- 
rified at this disgraceful exhibition of feminine un- 
amiability : I could not help watching the changing 
expressions of his face ; the last chilly frown set- 
tled on his brow, according to my interpretation, 
clearly indicating a firm resolution to avoid the 
whole deceitful sex : so my artillery was actually 
wasted after all ! I believe he was a convert to my 
opinion relative to pic-nics, as I never heard of his 
joining another all the time he remained at the sea- 
side. As for the others ♦ * * 

How abruptly I left off my story ! But I have 
not time to finish the history of other people, be- 
cause (being just married to this same young cler- 
gyman) we are on the point lof going abroad. 
Strange to say, we have changed opinions about 
the pic-nic parties : mon mari says Lady Fraugh- 
ton*s was the most disagreeable odious attempt at 
amusement he ever knew, and that all my at- 
tractiveness was requisite to induce him to remain ! 
Now, since I have heard this last confession of his, 
my gratified vanity gently whispers, that it really 
was not such a bad pic-nic as I at first imagined ! 
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A FOX chase I what rapture is in it t 
To gallop so fearless and last. 

O'er ditches and stiles in a minute. 
And — misa poor old Reynard at last! 



For man; a year I had panted 
To lead all the Geld in the race, 

So you'U guess hon my heart was enchanted 
The tirst time I follow'd the chase. 
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Here was prancing, and riding, and running, 
. First forward, and then we hark'd back, — 
For the fox plai/*d his cards very cunning. 
And shuffled his way through the pack ! 

At last — as a branch tore the shoulder 
Of my scarlet, — alas ! 't was my first, — 

I heard an enraptured beholder 

Cry "Zounds! what a beautiful burst T^ — 

And off in an instant we darted! 

On, on, like the furies we sweep ! — 
Ah! the foxhounds threw off when we started ; 
. My horse, at the very first leap I 



I climbed up again, — and astraddle, 
Kept tearing, and pulling in vain; 

But tho' not much at ease in the saddle, 
I did very well in the main ! 



Halls, churches, hills, castles and vallies, 
SeemM past me like magic to fleet; 

I cared not for castle or palace, 

But I envied — each gentleman^ s sea/t ( 
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The fox got again into quarters^ 

'Mongst brushwood, and pollards, and stocks ; 
Which would soon have made all of us martyrs, 

Like the other old Martyn of Fox, 



The hounds pressed him stronger and stronger, 
And the huntsman said, quite at his ease, 

'^ If he's kept in the wood any longer, 
Hell at last be run down to the lea$.'* 



My horse, o'er a mud-heap careering. 

Again threw me off at the rush, 
And the whipper-in cried to me, jeering, 

'^ Come on; you'll have need of the brush !^* 



I mounted my steed, hot and frothing. 
And endeavoured his rearings to check, • 

But my seat was alas ! neck or nothing, 
So I rigidly stuck on the neck. 



Away, — with my saddle thus emptied — 
I gallop'd now quite out of breath. 

And felt sure, the first ditch I attempted. 
To find my««\{ in at tfie ditoih. 
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At length, as an end to my errors, 
A stone fence gave my hunter a fall, 

So I quickly got over my terrors, 
Though I never got over the wall. 



Thus ended the first of the cruises, 
I made on the wide-flowing main, — 

And tlio' scarcely yet free from the bruises, 
I here put an end to the strain. 



A fox chase ! what rapture is in it ! 

To gallop so fearless and fast, 
0*er ditches and stiles in a minute. 

And miss poor old Reynard at last ! 
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LODGING-SEEKING ; 

AN ADVENTURE OF THE OBLIGING 

MISS TABITHA FERRET. 
by louisa h. sheridan. 

Lady-readers, — 

Have you, like me, had country friends 

Who, for some very cogent reason, 
Would leave their pleasant country-house. 

To lodge in London for a "season ? 
Pray did they write (not knowing town) 

A double-letter, crossed to boot, 
Begging you *d search all London o*er 

To find them lodgings which would suit ? 

Mine bid me ** seek eleven rooms, 

Well furnished, fashionable, large. 
Gay, noiseless, dustless, sunless, dry, 

And at a very moderate charge : — 
No other lodger in the house ; — 

No landlord who would e*er dispute ; — 
No children, music, dogs, cats, birds, — 

Or else the lodgings would not suit." 
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W^t forth I went — and found each place 

Ifl-fumj3hedy vulgar, small, or dull — 
Wamii noisy, dusty, damp, or dear, — 

And 6v'ry house of lodgers full : 
Pianos strumming ev'ry where, — 

ParrotSi canaries, larks to boot, — 
With lots of children, cats, and dogs ; 

And hence these lodgings would not suit ! 

At length I found one which I liked ; 

And here the owner gravely said, — 
^ Your friends must always rise at six ; 

At half-paA eight must go to bed ; 
At seven breakfast, dine at two. 

Take tea at five, without dispute I'' 
I asked not when my friends might siip, 

But said ^ Your lodgings will not suit !'' 

The next seemed good — and here they said| 

^ Thrice daily they must wash the floor. 
Must rub the fire-ir'ns ev'ry hour ; 

And make the beds all seven times o'er ; 
The carpets beaten daily thrice : 

For cleanliness we've great repute — 
Here's seventy mats for wiping shoes" — 

Said I, " Your lodgings will not suit V* 
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One house I took^ — and found next day 

My good opinion greatly changed ; 
The splendid furniture throughout 

For worn-out goods had all been changed ! 
*' How's this ?'' — "Oh ! Mam, these be for u$e; 

(They had been used, too, past dispute I) 
Ve keeps them other things for show/' 

Said I, " Your lodgings will not suit !" 

One holiday a place I took, 

Which suitable and tranquil seemed ; 
The next day being working-day, 

Unceasing noises groaned and screamed : 
" Husband's a horgan-builder, Maum, 

He's day and night attending to't; 
Your friends like music, Maum, no doubt" — 

" Not they I — your lodgings will not suit I" 

One, woman said ** Vot rePrence, Mem V 
I gave my card, — *.* Mem, I don't doubt 

You're most respectable and that ; 
'^'Butyou I don't know nought about, — 

Swindlers is plenty — rents ben't paid — 
Bad tenants brings one disrepute : 

Dutyoti, I'm sure" — I stopped her short 
With, " Ma'am, your lodgings will not suit !" 
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At length I found one, which my friends 

Vowed was " exactly to their taste !*' 
But this, alas ! I found untrue ; 

For old Miss Gadder came in haste 
To say " Your friends just told me now 

They ne'er again will you depute 
To seek apartments, — since 'tis plain 

Yowr taste in lodgings will not suit !'' 
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THE RHODUM SYDUS. 



BY LOUISA H. SHERIDAN. 



Wkat't in • naaic ? • mm by any oCber iiuic wowM hmU m tweet ! 



In Bath there formerly prtvail'd a taste 

On ilow'rs with learned names large sams to waste ; 

And (tho' no florist) every person tried 

With queer-named novelties to be supi^ied. 

Miss B. a visit to a gard'ner paid. 

Who scaroe and costly plants for sale displayed : 

And soon a little flower attracts her view. 

As being rather pretty, and quUe new. 

^ That is a novel flower/' Miss B. exclaimed, 

** I ^1 buy it, if 'tis not too iimphf-namedP* 

<<That is the Rkodum Sydut,*' said the man. — 

'' Send it to me directly if you can I'' 

Exclaimed Miss B: then home direct she hies : 

Her morning visiters, with jealous eyes. 



o 



--^i- Li^-xvAixi'. 
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Look at the Rhodum Sydus in full bloom^ 
Envy her luck, and sulky leave the room I 

Some to the gard'nerfly — " Good Sir, provide us 
With plants, in blossom, of the Rhodum Sydus !*' 
Others in triumph cry " None can abide us, 
Because we Ve purchased plants of Rhodum Sydus !" 
While some in tears exclaim, ** Do not deride us, 
But we cannot procure a Rhodum Sydus !** 

At length a Botanist, \7ho felt some shame 
That he had never heard this wond'rous name. 
Went to the gard'ner saying " Let me see 
What plant this Rhodum Sydus, famed, may be.*' 

The man in triumph straight a blossom brought, 
But by the Botanist at length he's caught. 
Who said " With me your tricks will not succeed. 
Your grand exotic is — a roadside weed /" 

The gard'ner, in deception thus detected, 
Said, humbly, " Sir 'tis just as you've suspected ! 
Each day, in vain, the ladies hither came 
Asking for something newy vnth lengthy name; 
I found that plant along the road beside us. 
And hence I christened it a B^oad-wn Side-ta /" 
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LINES ON A LITTLE ITALIAN GREY- 
HOUND, IN ALABASTER. 

BY THE AUTHOE OF ** ABSURDITIES.*' 



Fair type of nimble slendemess and grace ! 

As happy lovers* &iry hours, fleet; — 
O! never wilt thou coupled be! — no place. 

No eye shall see such rare dogs meet I 

I gaze on thee, and in fond Fancy's dream^ 

Methinks I hear thy sharp-toned voice — but nay. 

For thou art like the straight and narrow stream. 
Whose lonely waters boast nor bark — ^nor bt^ / 

I ownM a terrier once — bold Pincher, he ! — 
A faithful, trusty dog ; none of your ilinchers ; — 

But oh ! he loses much, compared vnth thee ; 
For thou art worth, at least, a pair of Pinchers / 
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THE FRONTISPIECE ; 

OR, 

WRITERS AND READERS. 



BY THE HON. CAPT. N- 



Yes ! for a Lady*8 Comic book 

Gay frontispiece, thou 'rt well designed : 
Tliy Cupids* arch malicious look 

Proves Love's a jest — in woman's mind ! 



Ixiok at the little Author-group 
By whom this volume is supported ; 

Each member of that wicked troop 

With my poor tender heart hath sported t 



Yon foremost urchin 's Clara's guide : — 
For her I first felt passion's throe ; 

My suit he urged her to deride, 
And stab me with — a keen Bon-Mot ! 
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Charlotte (who trasts that second child) 
Will join in vows — but ne'er fulfil them : 

Upon my timid hopes she smiled. 
Just with an Epigram to kill them ! 



And Mary (prompted by the third) 
With downcast eyes like youthful Nun, 

Having my soft proposal heard, 
Refused me laughing — with a Pun ! 



The fourth makes Rosa's pencil true, 
O'er Ella's harp presides secure : 

Hence they my love have brought in view 
By Comic Song and Caricature! 



Dear little guileless Readers there, 
Oh let me warn you, ere too late, 

Of those sly imps concealed with care 
Who '11 bring you to my hapless fate ! 



Ye kindly seem to say '' Each name 
Seems fair within this Temple bright. 

Where Wit's clear lamp with chasten'd flame 
Pours down a soft and mellow light. 
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" Gay fragrant wreaths are strew'd around — 
The light and brilliant peacock's feather — 

Each graceful symbol has been found 
And thrown by tasteful hand together V* 



Poor innocents \ — Stay — I declare 
I scarcely can believe my sight ! — 

Those well-disguised arch Readers there 
Are just as sfy — as those who write ! 



They 've quizzed my love-songs, which I prized, 
They 've quizzed my notes to make me fret ! — 

This Book shall now be criticised, — 
Sly little people — yeWe well met ! 
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INTERESTING WORKS 

RECENTLY PUBLISHEp BY 

SMITH, ELDER AND CO., CORNHILL. 



FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING: 

A LITERARY AX.BUM, AND CHRISTMAS AND NBW 
YEAR'S PRESENT FOR 1832. 

Price 12<. in full gilt binding, elegantly embotsed* 



The present volume of this highly popular work, which, 
with one exception, is the oldest of the Engl^ An- 
nuals, contains some of the most exquisite Embellisl^- 
ments that have ever appeared from the burines of our 
. first Engravers, executed from celebrated Paintings by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Stothard, Kichter, Wood, Purser, 
Westall, and other eminent Artists ; while its carefully 
selected Liten^ture sustains that high character of su- 
perior excellence for which this elegant little volume has 
ever been distinguished. 
A limited number of Proof Impressions of the Plates 

have been taken off pn large paper, for which ^aily 

application will be nece^ary. 
India Proofs, before the writing, 12. lls-Sd* — ^India Prop&, 

with the Letters, 1/. Is, — Plain Proofs, 1^& 

A very few sets pf the Proofs, for 1828, 1829, 1830, and 

1 831, may be had on the above terms. 

Xhese elegant Engravings are particularly calculated 
for the cabinet of the Collector, and as Illustrations to 
the superior class of Albums and Scrap Books. For this 
latter purpose an assortment of the Prints may also be 
had on a smaller paper, at the following prices. A com- 
plete set, of sixty Prints, 2/. 5s. — Per dozen, 10«. — Single 
Prints, Is. each. 

*«* Application having been repeatedly made, with- 
out success, for complete sets of Friendship's Offebing, 
from its commencement in 1824, the publishers have the 
satisfaction to state, that, after great trouble, they have 
succeeded in completing a few sets, which may now be 
had in 9 vols., price 5/. 10s. uniformly done up in the 
improved binding. 



Works recently PtMuktd by 

Just pabliahed, price 14ft. handsomely bound in morocco, 

The CONTINENTAL ANNUAL for 1832. iUustrated 
in the fint style of art from Drawings by Samuel 
Fbout, F^.A. and uniform in size wim his " Land- 
scape Annual'' of 1830 and 31. The literary depart- 
ment, under the superintendance of Mr. William 
Kennxoy, embraces a series of Romantic Tales, 
which, while they gratify the reader's imaAuation, at 
the same time illustrate the Picturesque Kepresenta- 
tioos of the celebrated Artist. 

A few copies are printed on Royal 8vo. with India 
Proofs, price 24s. bound in morocco. 

*0* A limited number of Proof Impressions of the 
Plates have been printed on large paper for illustratiog 
Continental Works, and for Collectors of fine Engravings, 
&c. Price on India paper before the writing, 31s. Gd. 
After the writing, 25s. Plain proofs, 18s. in a Port- 
folio. 

The HOME BOOK ; or. Young Ladies' Assistant : 
forming a complete System of Domestic Economy, for 
the Guidance of Persons having the management of a 
Household of either large or small extent ; with va- 
luable directions for effectually checking the many Im^ 
positions practised upon respectable Families by Ser- 
vants, &c. &c. The whole deduced from Forty-five 
Years* Practical Experience. By a Lady. Demy 
12mo. Price 5s. boards. 

Just published to accompany the above^ (or may be had 

separate,) 

The HOME ACCOUNT BOOK; or Housekeeper's 
Register of Family Expences : arranged upon the Im- 
proved System recommended in the '* Home Book ;" 
and exhibiting the weekly. Monthly, Quarterly, and 
Annual Expenditure for every article of Domestic 
Consumption. Post 4to. Price 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

** Tbeae two uMrful and anpntendiiiK little voIuium fbrai the noet 
'omplete System of Domettvc M«A«nm«nt for the jniidaaee (MT tbc yQ«Bf 



Stnithf Elder, and Co, Comhill, 

FITZ OF FITZ-FORD ; A LEGEND OF DEVON. 
By Mrs. Bray, Author of " De Foix/' ** The White 
Hoods," ** The Protestant," &c. &c. In 3 vols, 
post 8vo. Price 27s. boards. 

** Tbeie volumes are indeed mi additioD to the btgh literavy character 
of the tux and popular writer/'-— LKerary Gazette. 

** This Legend affords most agreeable reading, the main iueidentt are 
of a fearful interest, the characters are various, well conceived and 
natural ; and are cast with great power and eflfect.'' — Athenanim. 

** The story of Fits of Fiti-Ford is well planned and well condvcted, 
disclosing a rapid succession of striking incident, and producing much 
powerful and highly-wrought dramatic effect. Mrs. Bray nas been enabled 
to produce a work^ correct and vivid in description, abounding with 
wild and romantic incident, and rich, even to exuberance, in lege&dary 
lore , embracing, also, a distinct and graphic view of the ancient manners 
and customs of tne people of Devon." — La Btllt AsMtmblee. 

** Mrs. Bray's chief excellence 'is, that she is an artlew writer : she 
acquaints herself intimately with the history^ the literature, and the 
manners of the period of her tale; with these impressions on her mind, 
she dictates from the heart, and consequently her writings confer diat 
pleasure which only can be effected in worxs of this description, by 
* holding the mirror up to nature.' " — Morning Journal, 

** We conclude with expressing our hearty approbation of * Fits of 
FUi-Ford,' whether for the sound principles of relieion and morality 
which it everywhere incidentally inculcates — its lively delineation of cha- 
racter — or the simplicity of style vrith which it is penned^; and we will 
venture to predict, that when the numerous works now portraying th« 
intrigues and follies of the present age, shall sleep in oblivion, Mr*. 
Bray's Romances will surrive^ an example |of the permanance, secvrad 
by an adherance to the simplicity of nature."— ftaUlemsn's Metgannt. 

THINGS IN GENERAL ; being Delineations of Per- 
sons, Places, Scenes, Circumstances, Situations, and 
Occurrences in the Metropolis, and other parts of 
Britain ; and containing, inter alia, Aberdeen, with 
those therein — The Law, the Learning, the Ladies, 
the Life, the Whigs and Tories of Edinburgh — A 
Chapter upon the Waters — London in general — 
Guildhall— John Bull, his Wife, and Daughter — St. 
Stephen's ; Brougham, Canning — The Rev. E. Irving, 
cum multis aliis. With an Emblematical Frontispiece. 
By Lawrence Langshank, Gent. 12mo. Price 7s. 
boards. 

** We have seldom met with a work embracing such.* singular variety of 
highly interesting and curious matter as is contained ia this valuable littla 
volume. The Author's felicitous and animated descriptions mark th* 
wan of superior talent. It is alone worth the price of the book to read 
and potsets his splendidly powerful and accurate comparison between th« 
genius and intellectual povren of those two eminent statesmen, Broncham 
and Canning — these show the Author's highly discriminating mind^ and 
bis corract views on the various subiects that come under his notice, ll 
is a volume fitted for every library. "—Scotiman. 



Works ncetUUf PtAUahed by 

TH£ LAST OF THE PIANTAGSNETd ; vi H»- 
torieal NarradTe, illustrating some of tke Palilic ETents 
and the Ecclesiastical and Dom^c Mannen of the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Second Edition, 
Demy 8vo. Price 12s^ boards. 

*' One of dM most fidthfiil and deUcate namtiTe* tliat the wbole 
libruy nf EnriUb Romaiice cut f«rBish.--T1ie plaindvencMt putkjt "^ 
simplicity of tBe diction* and the Monastic quietness, the unairacted ten- 
derness, and rapose of the incidents, 
faTonitta with all readers of taste i 



demess, and rapose of the incidents* moft reader this Vol«nw fLnenBanent 



** The ' Last of the Plantagenets ' is written hj one ei^dendy master <4 
his sahiect ; it seems to ns the veiy lai^gnace in iif hich royal and luughtif 
deeds should he recorded i and the tone ofreUgions melancholy throuf[|i« 
out suits well with an age where the quiet of the cloister must hare u4 
inducements to the war-worn and wearr man, with which in oar tranqiul 
timesy we can have little sympathy.''-~I4l<rary OoMtle. 

TALES AND CONFESSIONS. By Lktch Rircrai, 
Esq. Author of ** The Game of Life," *' The Romance 
of History/' &c. Demy 12mo« Price 10s. 6d. boards. 

'* Though modest in its title and pretensions* this volnme is one of 
tile most extraordinary works of fiction that has. for many yean issued 
from the press. The Tales are singularly original and powenWl predu^ 
tions, every way calculated to create an extensive and lasting r^ntatiMt 
for their author/'— WieeUf Renew, 

** Under the simple title of * Tales and Confessions,' Mr. RiAchishM 
riven us a series of delightful stories, combining fi>od fiu aUanpetitesb 
The old or the young, the ^rave or the ray, may each find amunemmit 
suited to his peculiar taste. The extent of imagination, and the power of 
description displayed by the Author in this volume, proves his capabilities 
for greater things, should he feel disposed to attempt them, in uis class 
of literature."— P»6{tc Ledger, 

** There is too much interest imparted to the readers of this volume, 
firom the natore of the topics of each tale, and the very feUdtofus maimer 
in which they are embodied, to allow the least doubt of their being eaai- 
nently popular. The series comprehends several narratives of uncommon 
attraction, in the style of presenting which the author has diq>laycd a 
tact and potency of oen too commanding not to ensure the utmost mm of 
his ambition, that of finding his reputaton at once recognised, and his ef 
forts rewarded by the eager adoption of his very amusing and no less meri* 
torions work, among all classes of the reading public." — Courier. 

** This volumenresents a very agreeable literary and loungimr cepast 
for all weathers. There is a great variety of subjects in the dome. The 
romantic is met by the playful — the gay by the descriptive •— the pro&ss- 
edlv modem matter-of-fact by the legeudanr ; and thus it is a production 
which, whilst it does credit to the powers of Mr. Ritchie, will sorre to dis- 

K' si many an hour that might otherwise lie heavily upon the hoddess. 
ir. Ritchie has a quick insight into character, k dhrewd guess at human 
morives working in their thousands of Protean semblances ; a heart and an 
eye for the romantic, with a fitful yearning tovnuds the merety horrible 
and the repulsively unimaginative. 

We sincerely recommend the volume as one capable of afiSscdingmndi 
amusement, blended with no little degree of mformatioii." •^ WeeUf 
Times, 



Workt iKtnlly Fublithtd by 
THE RECTORt OF VALEHEAD. By the Her. 

RoBEBl WiUDN E7AHS, M. A. Fop. Sto. the FoDith 

EdidoD, nidi AdditioDS. Price 6a. neatl; booad in 

Clolh, with an lUiuliutive Plate. 

The following %n\\fjmg TeatinioDialB win conte; 
some idea of t^e meriu of this veiy eun^nt liulc 
volume. 
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A FIRESIDE BOOK ; or, THE ACCOUNT OF A 
CHRISTMAS SPENT AT OLD COURT. By 
the Aathor of " May You Like It." Second Edition. 
Fc. 8vo. Pnce 61. boaids. 



Smith, Elder and Co. CcrnkHL 

THB ADVENTURES OF NAUFRAGUS, written 
Iw Himself ; giving a faithful Account of hit Voyaeiet, 
Snipwreck, and Travels, from his first outset as a Mid- 
shipman in the East India Company's Service, till he 
became a Commander in the Jj^dx^n Seas ; including a 
General Description of India^' of the IHndoo Supeniti- 
tions, Idolatry and Sacrifice«, of the Suttee, or Immo- 
lation of Hindoo Widows, &c. Ace Second Edition, 
8vo. Price 9s. boards. 

** From tbe extnordiiianr aature of the adteBtum doscnbed in the 
Wolame nnder this name, and the extremo youth of the author, we fonned 
na opinion that the work was a collection of facts and obaerrations which 
had occurred to Tarious persons, and were strung together, for the sahe tS 
nniforaitf, as having happened to a single individual. In this, however, 
we learn that we have been mistaken ; for we have received a letter firom 
Naufragus himself, affording us not only most satisfactory evidence «/[ his 
identity, but such convincing reasons to rely upon the authenticity of his 
narrative, that we cau no longer entertain a doubt upon tbe subiect, and 
we have only to say, that the certainty of its reality adds greaUy to the 
interest ofhis eventful story."— Literary GoseCte. 

** We yield to the author's persuasion, that it is a fhithfnl histonr of 
■aa estraordinary life. The changes and reverses of fortune with which be 
has been visited, are singularly interesting. From the period of his leav- 
ing the ahip, the adventurous life of our author may be -said ta be perfect 
romance, la the narration of light and humorous incidents he is partica- 
larly hi^py. We take leave of his amusing and instmctiva book^sssared 
Chat he possesses a livelv and el«^nt mind, and rejoiced that he has not, 
like the many, travelled from Inn to Beersheba only to exclaim * all is 
iMurren !' '*— leadon Weekly Review, 

** It is a very amnsiug volume ; the author's descriptioBs of Oriental 
Menery and manners are picturesque and lively." — Adcerwuui'i Re- 

** From the author's childhood, upwards, he was familiar with danger 
and distress,— living among scenes, the very description ofwliicb eitoer 
eseites our wonder or our terror, la all, and through all, supported and 
•trengtheaed by that Providence in which he placed nis hope, wneo tossed 
■upon the roaring billow, or heart-sick amid tbe arid desert, his state- 
ments are so extraordinary as freauently to give rise to the iaea that we 
peruse a fabulous creation rather than the actual experience aad personal 
adventures of a fellow-man, who has gone throurii all he describes : but 
there is abundant evidence that the author is telling his own tale, in his 
own plain but maaly style, and that truth is the ground-work of bis publi- 
cation. In the course of the volume Naufragus introduces sereraf tales 
that are very popular among the Hindoos." — Literary Chramcle. 

THE BENGALEE ; or, SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
AND MANNERS IN THE EAST ; including Sa- 
tires in India, &c &c. By an Officer in the Bengal 
Army. Post 8vo. Price lOs. 6d. boarcb. 

''* It is io^possible to speak too highly of this elegant and uapteteiidiaf 
pablieation. The object of the Author is to present a picture ofaociety 
and manners in the East Indies ; and we do aot r«memD«r to have met 
with any book of which the plan is moVe ably executed, or ia which in- 
struction aad entertainment are more agreeably conbiMd.*'-~OHeal«l 
Arald. ^ 
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